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for  All  -  Out  Conservation 

By   CHESTER   S.   WILSON 
Commissioner  of  Conservation,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


EFFECTIVE  methods  of  ronservation  education 
are  now  well  developed  l>iit  limited  in  application. 
Being  an  administrator,  I  shall  leave  methods  to 
the  professional  educators  and  public  relations  experts. 
The  chief  concern  ol  administrators  is  how  to  marshal 
and  direct  the  forces  ol  education  for  maximum  rcsidts 
in  conservation. 

In  a  free  countr\  all  progress  in  puhlic  affairs  dcjicnds 
on  education.  What  the  countr\  needs  is  an  all-out 
[)rogram  of  education  to  promote  an  all-out  cons<'r- 
vation  program.  Ihc  puhlic  must  he  shown  in  ord<'r 
to  get  action. 

riic  imperative  need  for  an  immediate  and  far- 
r<'acliing  expansion  ol  conservation  cllorl  is  shown  h\ 
the  Paley  report  ("Resources  for  I'rccdoin").  the  report 
of  the  VI  ater  F?esour<'es  Polic\  (Commission,  and  other 
puhlications.  l*<illowing  are  salient  facts  that  must 
be  faced: 


First  of  a  series  of  articles  on  conservation  education  presented  at  the  recent  18th  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference  In  Washington,  D.  C,  sponsored  by  the  Wildlife  Muniurement  Institute 


(1)  The  population  is  rapidh  increasing,  and  the 
demand  for  essential  materials  to  maintain  a  pro- 
gressive high  standard  of  living  is  increasing  faster  than 
the  population. 

(2)  The  immediate  demand  lor  essential  materials 
is  (iirthcr  increased  h\  the  requirements  for  national 
defense,  for  lighting  th<'  Korean  Vt  ar.  and  for  aid  to 
allied  free  nations  in  the  present  world  struggle  with 
totalitarian  nations  for  supremacy.  If  this  situation 
should  spread  into  total  war.  the  need  for  materials 
and  the  drain  on  resources  would  expand  he\ond  all 
previous  experience. 

(3)  Under  these  drains  available  non-renewable  re- 
sources (minerals,  etc.)  are  steadih  shrinking  -in  some 
cases  crilicalK  short.  Iliis  will  result  in  heavier  future 
ficmands     on     renewable     r<'Sources. 

(  f)  L  iider  these  drains  the  available  n-newahle  re- 
sources (soil,  water,  and  f()r<'sts)  are  sleadiK  declining. 
In  spile  of  all  past  and  present  gains  in  conservation, 
the  forces  of  depletion  are  still  outstripping  the  lorces 
of  replenishment. 
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(5)  The  reserves  of  undeveloped  renewable  resources 
that  are  usable  by  present  methods  (espeeially  land  and 
forests)  have  dwindled  to  the  point  where  they  are  no 
longer  sufficient  to  meet  increasing  demands,  as  in  the 
past.  Furthermore,  the  limited  reserves  remaining  are 
less  accessible  than  those  already  developed,  and  cannot 
be  tapped  readily  on  short  notice  to  meet  an  emergency. 
Vt  ith  all  due  allowance  for  the  achievements  of  science, 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that  impending  shortages 
of  essential  materials  can  be  adequately  met  by  techno- 
logical exploitation  of  previously  undeveloped  resoinces. 
The  major  part  of  the  burden  must  still  fall  on  the  land, 
water,  and  forest  resources  already  developed. 

(6)  The  major  part  of  our  available  land  and  forest 
resources  is  in  private  ownership,  including  a  vast 
number  of  small  individual  holdings.  The  actual  use  of 
water  for  purposes  of  production  is  also  luider  private 
control  to  a  large  degree,  though  water  is  not  so  ex- 
tensively reduced  to  private  ownership  as  land  and 
forests.  With  full  credit  for  all  progress  in  conservation 
up  to  date,  the  bulk  of  these  private  holdings  are  still 
suffering  from  depletion  and  are  falling  far  short  of 
potential  production.  (The  Paley  report  says  that  not 
over  one  farm  in  50  is  under  complete  good  management. 
Private  timber  holdings  are  likewise  below  par,  accord- 
ing to  U.  S.  Forest  Service  reports.) 

All  this  handwriting  on  the  wall  gives  warning  that 
in  order  to  maintain  our  standard  of  living  and  insure 
survival  of  our  free  way  of  life,  we  must  move  at  once 
to  bring  the  management  of  the  great  bulk  of  private 
land  and  timber  holdings  (along  with  public  holdings) 
up  to  the  standard  of  maximum  perpetual  sustained 
vield.  This  is  a  difficult  goal,  but  nothing  short  of  it 
will    suffice. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
action:  compulsion  or  persuasion.  Complete  com- 
pulsion (through  government  ownership  or  regimen- 
tation of  all  the  important  means  of  production,  as 
practiced  in  totalitarian  countries)  is  unthinkable  here, 
for  it  would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  freedom.  The  onl\ 
alternative     is     persuasion,     which     means     education. 


So  the  forces  of  education  in  this  country  now  face  a 
staggering   task   with   three   major  objectives: 

(1)  Inducing  over  5,000,000  private  land  and  limber 
owners  to  adopt  conservation  and  management  methods 
that  will  meet  the  standard  of  maximum  perp<'lnal 
sustained  \ield; 

(2)  Inducing  the  people  everywhere  to  co-operate 
in  personal  conservation  practices  (stopping  waste, 
forest  fire  prevention,  law  observance,  safety  precautions, 
etc.),  and  in  supporting  the  general  conservation  pro- 
gram; 

(3)  Inducing  Congress  and  the  slate  legislatures  to 
provide  the  means  for  effective  protection,  development, 
and  management  of  pidilic  land,  water,  and  forests  for 
maximum  perpetual  sustained  yield,  also  the  means 
and  services  necessary  for  promotion  of  the  conservation 
program    for    private    owners    and    the    general    public. 

In  short,  education  must  become  a  dynamo  to  generate 
the  motive  power  for  the  whole  conservation  program. 

To  attain  these  ends  there  must  be  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  people  generally  an  appreciation  of  their 
dependence  on  natural  resources  and  a  sense  of  their 
moral  obligation  to  husband  the  means  of  existence  for 
their  fellow  men  and  their  posterity.  If  the  right  of 
private  property  is  to  continue,  the  owners  must  realize 
that  they  are  not  the  absolute  masters  of  their  holdings, 
but  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  posterity 
so  far  as  necessary  for  the  general  welfare  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  race.  They  must  recognize  as  binding  the 
principle  of  the  parable  of  the  talents — that  the  privilege 
of  holding  property  depends  on  keeping  it  productive. 
There  uuist  be  general  acceptance  of  a  moral  concept 
that  might  be  expressed  in  a  new  commandment,  "Thou 
shalt  not  waste  the  substance  of  the  earth,  but  conserve 
anfl  replenish  it  from  generation  to  generation." 

But  inculcation  of  general  principles  is  not  enough. 
The  conservation  education  program  must  be  aimed 
at  specific  objectives  and  specific  individuals  or  groups. 
Carpenters  build  houses  by  hitting  nails  on  the  head, 
not  by  pounding  the  boards.  The  educational  process 
is  not  complete  until  it  has  reached  every  individual  and 
every   legislative   body   or   other   public   agency   having 
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control  of  land,  water,  or  forest  resources,  and  has 
impelled  them  to  adopt  the  measures  requisite  for  good 
conservation.  An  outstanding  example  of  educational 
material  directed  at  specific  objectives  is  the  booklet 
entitled  "Down  the  River."  with  a  ten-point  action 
program,  published  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Society 
of  America.  The  acid  test  of  education  is  this:  does 
it  create  the  will  to  get  results? 

While  promoting  constructive  action  conservation 
educators  must  be  continually  on  guard  against  com- 
placency and  over-confidence.  One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  progress  is  the  too-prevalent  delusion 
that  science  will  save  the  world  with  sunshine  and 
sea  water.  Millions  have  starved  in  other  lands  and 
even  in  rich  America  many  have  suffered  hardship 
because  they  wasted  their  resources  and  no  miracle 
men  came  along  in  time  to  save  them.  Anyway,  no 
matter  what  wonders  science  may  produce,  there  is  no 
sense  in  wasting  available  resources,  thereby  reducing 
the  means  of  existence  and  endangering  the  future  of 
the  race. 

Another  example  of  a  dangerous  delusion  is  that 
the  soil  conservation  problem  is  practically  licked 
because  a  major  part  of  the  farm  land  in  the  country 
is  now  embraced  in  soil  conservation  districts.  Of 
course  this  is  an  important  step  ahead,  but  it  doesn't 
mean  that  all  the  farmers  in  the  districts  have  adopted 
soil  conservation  plans.  All  honest  and  competent 
experts  will  agree  that  as  yet  only  a  small  percentage 
of  our  farm  land  is  under  really  good  control.  The 
biggest  part  of  the  job  still  lies  ahead.  Here  is  the 
challenge  to  conservation  education. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  the  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  human  existence.  That,  of 
course,  must  come  first.  However,  there  is  much  more 
at  stake.  We  seek  not  merely  a  bare  existence  but 
a  full  measure  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." A  prime  requisite  for  happiness  is  recreation. 
Here  our  wildlife  resources  enter  the   picture,  for   they 


provide  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  recreation 
and  also  contribute  materially  to  our  economic  welfare. 
"W  ildlife,  like  human  life,  depends  on  good  management 
of  soil,  water,  and  forest  resources.  So  wildlife  in  re- 
lation to  human  happiness  and  welfare  must  have  its 
due  place  in  the  conservation  program. 

Education  for  conservation  is  just  as  vital  as  prepa- 
ration for  national  defense,  because  the  survival  of  the 
nation  depends  on  it.  We  have  a  nation-wide  civil 
defense  organization,  in  addition  to  a  vast  military 
establishment,  to  protect  the  country  against  aggression 
from  without.  Yet  we  have  no  such  national  svstem  to 
protect  the  country  against  deterioration  from  within, 
Doubtless  we  need  one,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  mark 
time  while  waiting  for  it  to  be  created.  The  immediate 
challenge  must  be  met  by  marshaling  the  available 
forces  of  all  existing  public  agencies  and  private  organi- 
zations to  join  drives  in  developing  and  executing  a 
full-scale  conservation  education  program  covering  every 
section  of  the  country. 

Much  has  already  been  done  for  the  advancement  of 
conservation  education  on  a  national  scale  through  the 
National  Committee  on  Policies  for  Conservation 
Education,  the  National  Association  for  Conservation 
Education  and  Publicity,  and  other  organizations. 
What  is  needed  is  more  power  to  expand  this  effort 
and  get  it  out  faster  to  more  people.  That  power  should 
be  provided  by  the  large  conservation  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  Natural  Resources  Council  and 
having  branches  throughout  the  country,  co-ordinating 
their  activities  as  they  may  jointly  determine.  Federal 
and  state  conservation  agencies  should  lend  all  possible 
assistance. 

Leaving  the  general  staff  work  to  these  organizations 
and  agencies,  here  is  a  working  plan  for  promoting  all-out 
conservation  education  in  every  part  of  the  country 
where  an  adequate  program  is  not  alreadv  in  operation. 

(1)  Get  all  sportsmen's  clubs  and  other  conservation 
organizations,    chambers    of    commerce,    service    clubs. 


Congress  and  state  legislatures  must  be 
induced  to  provide  the  means  For  effec- 
tive protection,  development  and  man- 
agement of  public  land,  water  and  forests 
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Education  in  conservation  must  induce 
the  people  everywhere  to  co-operate  in 
personal  conservation  practices  and  to 
support  the  general  conservation  program 
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women's  clubs,  parent-teachers'  associations,  councils 
of  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  4-H  Clubs, 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  other  youth  groups, 
church  clubs  or  societies  (both  men  and  women),  and 
other  organizations  concerned  with  public  welfare  to 
appoint  standing  conservation  education  committees. 
The    main    functions    of    each    committee    should    be: 

(a)  Arrange  systematic  conservation  study  pro- 
grams for  its  own  organization,  including  participation 
b\  members  as  well  as  outside  speakers  or  instructors. 

(b)  Write  letters  on  timely  conservation  subjects 
for  publication  in  the  readers'  columns  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  enlist  other  members  of  the 
organization  to  do  likewise. 

(c)  Co-operate  with  similar  committees  or  other 
organizations  in  the  joint  program  next  described. 
(2)   Organize    in    every    county    or    other    designated 

area  a  joint  conservation  education  council,  composed  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  local  organization  committees  before 
described.  Separate  councils  may  be  advisable  for  the 
larger  cities.  The  main  functions  of  each  council  should 
be: 

(a)  See  that  standing  conservation  committees 
are  formed  by  all  local  organizations  that  should  be 
interested,  as  before  described,  and  help  them  in 
lining  up  their  conservation  study  programs  and 
getting  speakers  and  material. 

(b)  Send  delegations  to  visit  the  boards  or  other 
governing  bodies  and  the  superintendents,  principals, 
or  other  administrative  heads  of  all  public,  parochial, 
and  private  schools  in  the  area,  urge  them  to  provide 
adequate  conservation  instruction,  and  help  them  get 
necessary  funds,  facilities,  and  materials. 

(c)  Send  delegations  to  visit  the  regents,  trustees, 
or  other  governing  bodies,  and  the  presidents,  deans, 
or  other  administrative  heads  of  universities,  colleges, 
and  other  higher  educational  institutions  of  every 
kind  in  the  area,  and  urge  them  to  make  adequate 
provision     for     conservation     education     as     follows: 

— in  all  institutions,  provide  for  instruction  of 
every  student  in  the  essential  elements  of  conservation; 

— in  teacher  training  institutions,  provide  effective 
training  for  teachers  in  methods  of  conservation 
education; 

—in     professional     or    technical     schools,     provide 


effective  training  for  appropriate  lines  of  conservation; 
— in  all  institutions,  conduct  effective  research  in 
appropriate  conservation  fields. 

(d)   Send  delegations  to  visit  the  editors  of  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  urge  them  to  publish  news, 
editorials,  and  articles  relating  to  conservation;  like- 
wise to  the  managers  of  radio  and  television  stations. 
The  features  of  this  program  which  take  the  message 
of  conservation  to  older  stiulents  and  adults  are  especially 
important.     In  many  schools  the  younger  boys  and  girls 
are  getting  good  conservation  instruction,  but  we  cannot 
wait  for  them  to  grow  up.     We  need  action  in  effective 
conservation  now.     It  is  not  enough  for  a  university  or 
college  to  offer  elective  courses  for  conservation  teachers 
or  specialists.     Every  student — whether  in  science,  arts, 
law,  medicine,  or  what  not — should  get  the  essentials  of 
conservation,  so  that  he  will  understand  that  his  own 
and    his   country's   future    depends   on   it.    and    will    be 
prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  supporting  it. 

This  is  a  ground  level  program.  It  is  much  like  a 
political  campaign,  where  the  most  effective  work  is 
done  bv  precinct  committees  and  workers  who  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  people.  The  principal  function 
of  national  and  state  agencies  is  to  see  that  all  local  areas 
are  covered  and  that  local  workers  are  on  the  job.  How- 
ever, local  organizations  or  agencies  need  not  wait  for 
directives  from  higher  up.  They  should  go  ahead  on 
their  own  initiative. 

What  is  needed  is  intensive  effort  to  carry  it  out  in 
everv  state,  countv,  and  community  in  the  country. 
If  there  is  anv  one  so  fatuous  as  to  believe  that  the 
conservation  education  program  is  already  up  to  par 
anywhere,  let  him  ask  himself  these  questions: 

(1)  Do  all  members  of  Congress  and  our  state  legis- 
latures support  effective  laws  and  vote  adequate  funds 
for  conservation? 

(2)  Do  our  people  everywhere  do  what  is  necessary 
to  prevent  waste  of  natural  resources  and  to  protect  and 
develop  them  for  maximum  perpetual  sustained  yield? 

Until  these  questions  can  be  answered  "yes,"  conser- 
vation education  is  short  of  its  goal.  The  task  is  never- 
ending,  for  each  new  generation  must  get  the  word. 
Long  ago  it  was  said,  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty."  Now  we  know  that  unceasing  diligence  in 
conservation  is  the  price  of  survival. 
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Fishing  Opportunities  in  Virginia 


By  JOHN  H.  GWATHMEY 
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A  GLANCE  at  a  map  of  Virginia  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  indicate  that  ours  is  a  state  affording  great  va- 
riet^  in  angling  opportunity.  Altitudes  vary  from 
5,715  feet,  the  top  of  Mt.  Rogers,  to  sea  level,  with  mild 
elimate  and  long  growing  seasons  for  all  species  of  fresh- 
water game  fish.  Then  come  great  hordes  of  salt-water 
fish  through  Virginia's  Capes  to  delight  the  fishermen 
and  justify  designation  of  Chesapeake  Bay  as  the  great 
fish  hatchery  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  map  also  shows  how  abundantly  Virginia  is  wa- 
tered, with  running  streams  everywhere.  Many  of  these 
have  their  origins  in  tinv  rills  high  up  in  the  mountain 
ranges  and  flow  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  rugged 
hill  country  until  they  join  the  great  coastal  rivers  in 
which  fresh  water  is  backed  up  by  the  tides  far  into  the 
interior,  adding  vast  stretches  of  marvelous  inland  fish- 
ing. Where  fine  fresh -water  fishing  ends,  superb  salt- 
water fishing  begins. 

Virtually  all  of  Virginia's  game  fish  are  native  species 
and  are  found  where  they  would  be  expected  to  be  found, 
according  to  the  map:  trout  in  the  cold,  rushing  streams 
of  the  mountain  ranges;  smallmouth  bass  and  other  game 
fish  which  thrive  in  slightly  warmer  waters  in  the  uplands; 
and  largemoulh  bass  and  many  other  varieties  of  warm- 
water  fish  in  Fidewater.  Virginia's  wide  Coastal  Plain 
shares  with  its  extension  to  the  southward  the  distinction 
of  being  perhaps  the  greatest  largemoulh  bass  habitat  in 
existence. 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has 
made  especial  effort,  down  through  the  years,  to  es- 
tablish brood  stocks  only  in  those  waters  in  which  the 
particular  kind  offish  will  thrive  best.  The  great  variety 
in  water  conditions  necessitates  the  rearing  of  eight  dif- 
ferent species  of  game  fish  at  five  modernstatehatcheries. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  number  of  other  ex- 
cellent game  fish  which  multiplx    from  natiye  stocks. 

Manx  of  Virginias  trout  streams  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  east.  Into  135  mountain  streams  went 
.'{OO.OOO  brook  and  raird)ow  trout  last  \ear.  all  of  these 
two  \ears  old,  or  older.  Many  ran  from  18  to  20  inches. 
Also  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  released  many  thoMsamls  of  fingcrlings  in  the 
streams  of  the  two  great  national  forests.  Stocking  was 
even  heavier  this  year. 

The  (lommission's  inviolate  rule  is  to  stock  fish  from 
the  hatcheries  onl\  in  waters  open  to  public  fishing. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  trout  fisherman  may  select 


pretty  much  any  type  of  stream  he  likes  to  fish,  from  the 
great  numbers  of  trout  waters  both  large  and  small  that 
are  to  be  found  throughout  Virginia's  mountain  country. 
The  trout  fishing  is  superlatively  good  in  many  of  these 
streams,  in  the  midst  of  scenery  that  is  entrancing. 

The  streams  lose  their  iciness  as  they  pour  down  into 
lower  altitudes  and  become  ideal  habitat  for  smallmouth 
bass.  Much  care  is  exercised  in  determining  where  trout 
waters  end  and  bass  waters  begin,  in  the  state's  program 
of  establishing  brood  stocks,  although  trout  and  bass  are 
frequently  found  in  the  same  pools  where  their  habitats 
overlap.  On  the  plateaus  and  in  the  streams  of  the  broad 
Piedmont  area  and  their  tributaries,  there  is  perhaps 
more  smallmouth  bass  habitat  than  trout  water  in  the 
1,130  miles  of  typical  trout  streams. 

Last  year.  140,500  smallmouth  bass,  12.000  rock  bass, 
and    167,300  longeared  sunfish   were  released  from  the 


Throughout   Virginia's   western    mountains   flow   some    150   bubbling 

streams,  containing   1,500   miles  of  trout   water.     Commission   stocks 

roughly  300,000  two-year-old  brook  and  rainbow  trout  annually 
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Top:    Streams  lose  their  iciness  as  they  pour  down  into  lower  altitudes 
and  soon  become  ideal  habitat  for  smallmouth  bass 

Bottom:     The  largemouth  bass  is  at  home  in  Virginia's  multitude  oF 
eastern  clearwater  ponds,  tidal  rivers  and  tributaries 


hatcheries.  A  large  percentage  of  these  went  into  40 
rivers  in  32  counties  west  of  the  Bhie  Ridge.  Throughout 
the  Piedmont  area,  abounding  in  ideal  waters  for  the 
purpose,  determined  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  all 
of  the  many  streams  up  to  their  full  potentials. 

The  Shenandoah,  James,  Rapidan,  and  other  cold 
streams  have  been  famous  for  smallmouth  bass  fishing, 
and  a  sport  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity  is 
wading  the  more  placid  creeks  and  rivers  and  employing 
trout -fishing  tactics  in  catching  the  fine  game  fish  which 
are  numerous  in  all  these  waters.  Virtuallv  all  small- 
mouth bass  streams,  although  running  through  private 
property,  are  open  to  public  fishing. 

Another  line  of  demarcation  occurs  where  waters  best 
suited  to  smallmouth  bass  end  and  ideal  habitat  for  their 
largemouth  cousins  begins.  They  are  frequently  found 
together  and  apparently  not  interfering  with  each  other. 
But  it  is  recognized  as  unwise  to  establish  the  small- 
mouth in  waters  better  suited  to  largemouth  and  con- 


stant cfforl  is  made  to  allow  the  species  to  become  dom- 
inant only  in  waters  in  which  they  grow  most  rapidiv 
and  flourish  in  congenial  surroundings. 

Roughl\  speaking,  the  ideal  habitat  for  largemouth 
bass  and  the  other  fine  warm -water  species  begins  ^t  the 
head  of  tidewater  in  the  eastern  rivers,  an  imaginary 
line  droj)ped  from  the  City  of  Washington  due  south. 
This  is  where  the  tides  cease  to  ebb  and  flow,  riirough- 
out  the  great  Tidewater  area,  the  largem<»uth  bass  is  at 
home  in  the  multitude  of  clear  ponds  and  in  the  tidal 
rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

Last  year.  105,000  largemouth  bass,  more  than  70,000 
of  which  weighed  a  pound  or  more,  were  released  from 
the  big  Stevensville  hatchery.  In  addition,  there  were 
106.000  bluegill  bream  and  38,000  silver  perch,  or  crappie. 
These  fish  went  into  93  public  ponds  and  58  rivers  in  44 
eastern  counties  and  in  lakes  in  two  of  the  cities. 

Mild  weather,  meaning  long  growing  seasons,  the 
sandy  bottoms  for  spawning  purposes,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  food  in  these  eastern  Virginia  waters  provide 
some  of  the  finest  habitat  for  the  warm-water  species 
of  game  fish  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Bass  grow 
to  incredible  size  and  the  waters  swarm  with  many 
varieties  offish  which  are  interesting  to  anglers. 

While  many  of  the  best  ponds  are  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  fishing  clubs,  there  are  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  the  casual  angler  to  find  the  best  of  fishing 
on  [)onds  and  streams  where  there  are  always  boats  for 
hire  at  reasonable  charges.  Angling  in  this  area  is  en- 
joyed virtually  every  day  in  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  great  variet)  and  abundance  of 
fresh-water  game  fish  to  be  found  in  the  inland  waters 
throughout  the  state,  Virginia  is  visited  by  vast  hordes 
of  the  anadromous  species  which  come  in  from  the  ocean 
to  deposit  their  eggs  in  fresh  water  year  after  year.  A 
notable  example  is  the  shad. 

These  delightful  table  fish  normally  start  their  spring 
runs  in  the  middle  of  March  and  remain  in  fresh  water 
until  th«'  approach  of  June.  Anglers  have  great  sport 
catching  them  on  their  fl\  rods  and  other  tackle  for  the 
employment  of  small  artificial  lures.  Shad  go  out  after 
spawning  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  un- 
determined areas  of  the  Atlantic. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  salt-water  fish  which  also 
comes  up  high  into  the  fresh-water  rivers  to  spawn  is  the 
striped  bass,  or  rockfish  as  commonly  called  in  Virginia. 
These  great  game  fish  are  in  Virginia's  waters  at  all  times 
of  the  vear.  In  fact,  students  of  marine  fishes  declare 
that  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  environs  is  the  great- 
est known  concentration  of  striped  bass  in  the  world. 

These  fish  are  particidarly  numerous  in  the  fall  and 
winter  after  a  percentage  of  them  which  migrate  north- 
ward during  the  summer  returns  to  Virginia  waters  and 
joins  the  vast  numbers  of  their  non-migrating  kinsmen 
already  present.  These  fish  are  taken  by  anglers  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  a  variety  of  angling  methods  are 
employed. 

Thousands  of  people  every  summer  enjoy  the  bottom 
fishing  in  the  salt  and  brackish   waters.      A  few  com- 
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THE  USE  of  chemical  poisons  for  the  control  of 
pests,  including  insects,  vertebrate  animals,  and 
plants  has  long  been  practiced,  but  the  hazards 
imolved  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last  decade. 
I  Ills  is  due  to  the  increased  potenc\  of  certain  recentl}- 
developed  poisons,  to  the  tremendous  number  of  control 
agents  in  use  or  being  develoj)ed.  and  to  the  effective 
selling  job  that  has  been  done  which  dexclojx'd  a  wide 
public  demand  for  these  toxicants.  These  new  com- 
pounds have  sometimes  been  applied  without  pro{>er 
knowledge  or  regard  for  the  over-all  consequences.  In 
addition,  expanding  use  of  the  airplane  for  wholesale 
broadiasting  of  dangerous  chemicals  has  greatly  in- 
crcasf'd  possibilities  lor  both  good  and  bad.  The  need 
for  in  I  clligent,  safe  use  of  these  highly  important 
economic  poisons  should  be  obvious.  Hut  before  we  can 
avoid  unnecessary  damage  to  desirable  forms  of  life, 
both  animal  and  [)lant,  we  need  more  fact-finding  so  that 
lull  consctiMcnccs  can  be  aniicipalcd  accuralcK. 

.Since  W  (jrld  U  ar  JI,  cliemical  control  of  animal  and 
plant  pests  has  expanded  tremendously.  Today,  il  rc|)- 
rcscnls  a  retail  business  grossing  more  than  200  million 
dollars  annuall\,  with  a  production  of  over  .'>0(),()0()  Ions 
of  toxic  materials.  Of  these,  insecticides  are  by  far  I  he 
grealesl  direct  p«>tenlial  wildlife  hazard.  Herbicides,  or 
weed  killers,  also  present  a  serious  problem  for  wildlife 
food  and  cover  resources  in  some  regions. 


There  are  man\  new  "super"  insecticides,  most  of 
which  can  be  placed  in  two  general  classes:  (1)  the  chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons,  including  DDT,  TDE  or  DDD, 
rnethoxvchlor.  chlordane.  benzene  hexachloridc.  lindane, 
toxaphenc.  aldrin  and  tlieldrin.  and  (2)  the  organic 
phosphates,  among  which  are  j)arathion,  TEPP  and 
EPN.  DDT  was  used  extensiveh  during  the  war  and 
was  the  first  of  these  newer  chemicals  (o  be  applied 
widely  as  an  insecticide  for  [jrotection  of  agriculture  and 
public  health. 

In  1945  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  initiated  investi- 
gations on  DDT's  effects  on  wildlife  and  on  methods  of 
minimizing  possible  damage.  Since  then  laboratory  and 
field  studies,  many  of  them  in  co-operation  with  other 
agencies,  have  been  conducted  throughout  a  good  part 
of  the  nation.  These  studies  were  aimed  at  learning  im- 
mediate effects  of  single  treatments  as  well  as  results  of 
repeated  applications.  Other  federal  agencies,  uni- 
versities, and  states  also  have  worked  on  the  problem. 
As  a  result,  ther<>  has  been  gainetl  a  fairly  gooil  knowledge 
on  the  toxicity  and  hazards  of  DDT  lo  wildlife.  Dosage 
lc\<'l  and  formulation  of  this  insecticide  appear  to  be  the 
principal  factors  in  detjrtnining  mortality.  Frequency 
and  time  of  treatment,  the  wa\  it  is  applied,  the  form  of 
DDT  used,  extent  of  treated  area,  size  and  condition  of 
pests  treated,  and  opportunity  for  contact,  however, 
may  be  equally  important  at  times. 
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Studies  have  shown  that  certain  insects,  hoth  harmful 
and  beneficial,  as  well  as  many  spiders  and  crustaceans 
(such  as  crabs,  shrimp,  and  crayfish),  are  readily  killed 
by  DDT,  often  at  applications  as  low  as  2  10  of  a  pound 
per  acre.  Not  onl\  are  these  organisms  important  items 
in  the  diets  of  wildlife,  but  some — such  as  the  blue  crab 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast — are  also  of  considerable  com- 
mercial and  sporting  value.  Many  of  the  insects  killed 
have  value  as  parasites  on  harmful  insects  or  as  pollinators 
of  useful  plants,  or  they  may  have  direct  economic  value, 
as  for  example,  honey  bees. 

Fish  are  fairly  sensitive  to  DDT,  particularly  when 
spray  formulations  are  emulsions  rather  than  suspensions 
or  oil  solutions.  Species  such  as  the  smallniouth  bass, 
bluegill  and  black  crappie,  all  of  which  are  important  to 
the  nimrod,  are  much  more  susceptible  than  are  the 
brown  bullhead,  eel,  carp,  goldfish,  and  some  minnows. 
Bottom  feeders  generally  are  less  affected  than  other 
species  of  fish.  P  rogs,  toads,  turtles,  and  snakes  seem  to 
be  more  resistant  than  fish.  Birds  in  forested  areas  gen- 
erally are  safe  from  direct  damage  if  dosages  are  not 
above  two  pounds  per  acre  and  are  not  repeated.  How- 
ever, spraying  during  nesting  season  should  be  avoided, 
since  nestlings  may  starve  because  of  reduced  insect  sup- 
plies available.  Mammals  are  not  likely  to  be  killed  with 
present  formulations  of  DDT  unless  applications  of  five 
pounds  or  more  per  acre  are  used. 

DDT  has  received  wider  use  than  anv  other  modern 
insecticide,  but  increasing  amounts  of  other  new  chem- 
icals are  now  being  used.  Consequently,  we  need  a  more 
thorough  evaluation  of  these  materials  under  field  con- 
ditions. Studies  of  this  type  have  been  too  few  to  tell  us 
all  we  need  to  know  about  these  newer  poisons.  Labora- 
tory investigations  on  birds  and  mammals  have  shown 
that  methoxychlor,  TDE,  and  benzene  hexachloride  are 
safer  than  DDT.  Also,  it  appears  that  lindane,  toxa- 
phene  and  chlordane  are  about  on  a  level  with  DDT  in 


their  effects,  while  aldrin.  dicldrin.  and  the  organic  [dios- 
phates  are  more  toxic. 

Considerable  concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
consequences  of  accumulation  of  the  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons in  the  soil.  This  is  a  particular  danger  in  some 
crop  and  orchard  areas  where  repeated  applications  may 
total  2S-60  pounds  of  DDT  annually  per  acre.  Studies 
to  date  indicate  DDT  to  be  unusuall)  stable  in  the  soil, 
decomposing  only  about  five  percent  per  year.  Squash, 
cucumbers,  some  peas  and  beans,  rye,  peaches,  straw- 
berries, and  certain  other  crops  are  injured  by  it,  some- 
times at  accumulations  as  low  as  25  pounds  per  acre. 
Benzene  hexachloride,  although  somewhat  less  stable,  is 
harmful  to  man\  plants  and  at  levels  of  1-6  pounds  per 
acre  may  seriously  injure  germinating  seeds.  Under  some 
kinds  of  use,  these  insecticides  can  be  expected  to  affect 
yields  after  five  years  of  repeated  treatment.  Fortu- 
nately, soil  micro-organisms  are  more  tolerant  of  chem- 
ical accumulations.  Whereas  chlordane  and  benzene 
chloride  kill  certain  fungi  and  nitrifying  bacteria  at  100 
pounds  per  acre,  DDT  up  to  250  pounds  per  acre  has 
shown  no  significant  effect  on  them.  Since  the  phos- 
phorous compounds  decompose  readily,  these  do  not 
accumulate  in  soil. 

Recently,  mosquitoes,  house  flies,  and  some  other 
insects  have  shown  ability  to  develop  strains  resistant  to 
DDT  and  related  compounds.  Certain  individuals  ap- 
pear to  be  inherentlv  more  tolerant  than  others;  these 
survive  and  beget  their  kind.  Repeated  treatments  tend 
to  eliminate  susceptible  insects  and  eventually  a  popu- 
lation results  that  may  be  several  hundred  to  over  a 
thousand  times  more  resistant  than  the  original  one.  It 
might  seem  that  the  entomologist  could  then  switch  to 
another  chemical  to  attain  his  goal.  But  the  problem  is 
not  so  easily  solved;  resistance  to  one  chemical  seems  to 
carry  over  to  related  ones.  DD T-resistant  pests  may 
still  be  controlled  with  organic  phosphates  but  the 
highK    toxic  nature  of  these  compounds  to  other  life  in- 


Herbicide  control  oF  excess  aquatic  plants  in  ponds  and  lakes  improves 

fishing   by   permitting   predation   of  surplus  small   fish   and   increased 

growth  of  more  large  ones 

Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 


Large  scale,  widespread  use  of  insecticides  has  increased  throughout 
the    United    States,    bringing    with    it    increased    hazards    to    wildlife 

and  crops 

Photo  by  John  C.  Wood 
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Honey  bees  are  among  the  valuable  pollinators  of  useful  plants,  and 
of  direct  economic  value,  killed  by  DDT 

creases  the  clangers.  Unfortunately,  building  up  the 
same  kind  of  resistance  in  wildlife  is  not  likely  to  occur, 
at  least  for  a  long  time.  This  follows  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  wildlife  species,  in  contrast  to  insects,  generally 
require  a  longer  time  to  complete  a  generation,  but  also 
because  of  physiological  differences  in  "higher"  forms 
and  inherent  differences  in  adaptabilit\  and  stability  of 
different  kinds  of  life. 

In  some  places,  development  of  resistance  by  insects 
has  caused  control  workers  to  reyert  to  practices  used 
before  the  new  insecticides  appeared.  For  example, 
ditching  is  again  being  advocated  for  reducing  mos- 
quitoes in  coastal  marshes  despite  recognized  danger  of 
such  drainage  to  waterfowl  and  other  life  dependent  upon 
a  marsh  environment.  Various  types  of  water  manip- 
ulation methods  more  beneficial  to  wildlife  are  now  being 
investigated  as  substitutes  for  ditching  in  mosquito  con- 
trol, particularly  where  larvivorous  fish  habitat  is 
produced. 

The  developmcnl  oi  new  herbicides,  including  2,  4-D, 
2,  4,  5-T,  TCA,  and  ammate,  has  been  almost  as  spec- 
tacular as  has  that  of  insecticides.  These  plant  poisons 
present  no  toxicological  hazards  to  animal  life  at  rec- 
ommended dosage  levels,  but  their  indirect  effects  may 
be  s<'rious.  I'roperJN  ulilizcd.  (Iie\  can  be  hclplul  in  im- 
proving food  and  cover  conditions.  In  thick,  brush  % 
growth  they  may  be  used  to  form  clearings  in  which 
vegetation  is  set  back  to  the  herb  and  grass  stage,  \reas 
with  a  mixture  of  coNcr  l\  pes  usualh  produce  more  game 
and  more  species  of  wildlife  than  do  solid  stands  of  a 
single  t\|)e.  through  selcclixc  spra\ing  it  is  possible  to 
eliminate  s[)ecies  o(  brush  that  are  inferior  for  wildlil*'  so 
that  useful  plants  such  as  fruit-bearing  shrubs  can  then 
spread  and  lake  I  heir  place.  I  nproductive  marshes  like- 
wise can  be  improved  to  produce  openings  for  waterfowl 
by  sprayings  which  kill  or  greatly  retard  lotus,  giant  cut- 
grass,  needlerush.  and  other  [»esl  [)lants.  Herbicide  con- 
trol of  excess  aquatic  i)lanls  in  ponds  and  lakes  also  im- 
proves fishing  by  permitting  predalion  of  sur|>lus  small 


fish  and  increased  growth  of  more  large  ones. 

Nevertheless,  weed  killers  may  sometimes  harm  wild- 
life by  destroying  valuable  habitat.  The  problem  is 
most  likely  to  be  acute  in  highly  agricultural  areas  where 
cover  is  at  a  premium.  Whenever  possible,  shrubby 
growth  should  be  left  along  roadsides,  fencerows.  and 
ditchbanks.  Studies  indicate  that  hedgerows  not  onlv 
serve  as  windbreaks,  but  also  harbor  fewer  harmful  ro- 
dents and  pest  insects  than  grassy  borders. 

Concentrations  of  2,  4-D  generally  used  for  weed  con- 
trol, are  relatively  non-toxic  to  most  soil  micro- 
organisms. However,  TCA  has  been  found  to  cause  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  their  activity,  and  also  it  is  tempo- 
rarily harmful  in  its  effect  on  further  plant  growth.  Ani- 
mate, on  the  contrary,  is  beneficial  to  the  soil  as  a  ferti- 
lizer. The  full  biological  effects  of  some  new  and  power- 
ful herbicides  have  not  yet  been  determined,  and  only 
limited  knowledge  now  exists  on  most  other  plant  con- 
trol agents. 

Although  great  strides  have  been  made  toward  solving 
chemical  control  ])roblems,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  The  following  stand  out  as  principal  needs:  (1)  A 
greater  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  pest  species.  This  is 
needed  so  that  more  specific  chemicals  and  techniques 
can  be  designed  that  will  control  unwanted  organisms 
without  unnecessary  harm  to  others.  Also,  when  more 
is  known  aboiit  each  pest,  it  may  be  possible  to  regulate 
environmental  contlitions  so  as  to  provide  control  without 
extensive  use  of  poison  chemicals.  Proper  rotation  of 
crops,  planting  and  harvesting  at  correct  seasons,  and 
use  of  resistant  varieties  all  help  to  reduce  insect  damage. 
Similarly,  fertilizing  and  correction  of  over-grazing  and 
erosion  lessen  the  need  for  weed  control.  (2)  More  re- 
search is  needed  on  both  the  immediate  and  long  term 
consequences  of  chemical  control.  We  need  to  know  far 
more  of  the  indirect  as  well  as  the  direct  effects  of  the 
use  of  specific  chemical  agents.  Foda),  chemicals  are 
being  developed  and  placed  in  use  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  their  effects  on  wildlife  can  be  evaluated.  Federal 
funds  for  such  studies  are  yer\  limited,  and  for  studying 
many  aspects  of  the  problem  they  are  non-existent. 
More  investigation  should  be  encouraged  at  the  state 
level  and  b\  producers.  Manufacturers  make  pre- 
liminary tests  in  the  laboratory  and  on  small  plots,  but 
they  do  not  conduct  extensive  field  studies  to  determine 
the  over-all  effects  on  wildlife.  (3)  Besides  developing 
greater  knowledge  on  the  potentialities  of  chemical  con- 
trol for  good  atid  harm,  there  is  need  for  intelligent, 
conscientious  application  of  such  information.  Tools, 
no  matter  how  well  constructed,  can  not  do  a  good 
job  imless  properh  used.  I'oo  often  higher  dosages  than 
required  are  af)plied  "for  good  measure."  To  those  who 
are  concerned  onl\  with  control  of  a  specific  insect  or 
plant  species,  there  is  usuall)  the  feeling  that  if  a  little 
is  good  a  little  more  of  th<'  chemical  must  be  better. 
Fducation  aimed  at  instilling  greater  responsibility  is 
M<('d((l.  Heiiefits  and  losses  must  be  viewed  on  a  higher 
plane  than  that  of  inimediale  financial  gain  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  local  group  if  our  wildlife  resources  are  not  to 
suffer  still  further  setbacks. 
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COMMISSION'S  FARM  GAME  PROGRAM  EXPANDING:  The  farm  Game  Program  of  the  Commission  of 

Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  expanding  rapidly  and  the  demand  from  Virginia  land- 
owners for  planting  material  is  heavier  than  ever,  says  C.  H.  (Kit)  Shaffer, 
leader  of  the  program. 

District  game  technicians  engaged  in  the  supervision  of  the  wildlife  planting 
material  distribution,  work  closely  with  the  state  game  wardens,  soil  conserva- 
tionists, vocational  agriculture  groups,  and  sportmen's  clubs  and  are  getting  the 
plants  and  seed  delivered  efficiently  and  expeditiously  to  co-operating  landowners, 
said  Shaffer. 

A  rather  significant  trend  in  this  program  has  developed  this  year,  said  the  game 
biologist.   Requests  for  shrub  lespedeza  plants  have  fallen  off  considerably,  but 
the  demands  for  seed  of  the  shrub  lespedeza  have  increased  greatly.   Landowners 
apparently  have  discovered  that  wildlife  borders  can  be  successfully  established 
by  utilizing  direct  seeding  techniques.   Shaffer  pointed  out  that  this  trend  should 
result  in  a  considerable  saving  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
Both  plants  and  seed  of  a  new  strain  of  shrub  lespedeza  which  was  developed  at 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Sandy  Levels  Nursery  in  Pittsylvania  County  were 
distributed  in  the  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.   This  strain,  known  as  Virginia 
74,  will  produce  seed  approximately  a  month  earlier  than  common  bicolor  lespedeza 
and  has  other  superior  growth  habits,  claims  Shaffer. 

COMMISSION  STUDIES  BUGGS  ISLAND-PHILPOTT  RESERVOIRS  FOR  WILDLIFE  DEVELOPMENT:  The 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  conducting  extensive  studies  on  the 
Buggs  Island  and  Philpott  Reservoirs  with  an  eye  to  future  development  of  these 
areas  for  wildlife  and  waterfowl,  says  Chester  Phelps,  chief,  game  division. 
Charles  P.  Gilchrist,  Jr.,  game  technician,  has  spent  several  days  in  the  Buggs 
Island  area  making  studies  and  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  type 
of  program  that  will  best  facilitate  waterfowl  development  in  the  area. 

SUMMER  CONSERVATION  COURSE  AT  BRIDGEWATER:  A  new  course  entitled  "Conservation  and 

Utilization  of  Natural  Resources"  will  be  offered  by  Bridgewater  College  in  its 
summer  session  commencing  on  June  8,  and  continuing  for  eight  weeks.   The  course 
will  deal  with  problems  relating  to  conservation  of  water  resources,  soils,  timber 
supplies,  wildlife  populations  and  inland  fisheries.   It  is  designed  to  appeal 
particularly  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  students  majoring  in  the 
biological  or  social  sciences.   It  will  also  have  a  broad  general  interest.  The 
course  will  carry  three  semester  hours  of  college  credit. 

In  addition  to  classroom  work,  field  trips  are  being  planned  to  the  nearby  George 
Washington  National  Forest,  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  and  other  conservation 
units.   Such  first  hand  observation  will  be  valuable  in  enabling  the  student  to 
study  and  appraise  the  programs  of  the  various  agencies  engaged  in  conservation 
practices.   The  summer  session  this  year  will  utilize  the  facilities  of  a  new 
science  building  now  nearing  completion  at  Bridgewater.   The  course  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Harry  G.  M.  Jopson,  for  a  number  of  years  professor  of  biology 
at  the  college.   Dr.  Jopson  completed  his  doctoral  training  at  Cornell  University. 

For  further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Harry  G.  M.  Jopson,  Bridgewater  College, 
Bridgewater,  Virginia. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  CONGRESS  CALLED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION:   Conser- 
vationists from  all  over  America  will  convene  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  29, 
30,  and  31,  to  re-examine  all  aspects  of  forest  management  and  protection  on  public 
and  private  lands  in  the  United  States. 

Called  by  The  American  Forestry  Association,  this  American  Forest  Congress — 
the  fourth  in  the  77-year  history  of  the  Association — will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
national  "town  meeting"  conducted  on  democratic  principles  of  free  and  open 
discussion,  according  to  Don  P.  Johnston,  president  of  the  AFA. 
The  main  objectives  of  the  October  Congress  will  be:   (1)  To  bring  the  American 
public  up-to-date  on  the  current  situation  in  respect  to  the  proper  management 
and  protection  of  public  and  private  forest  resources  in  the  nation. 
(2)   To  bring  together  representatives  of  government,  industry,  agriculture,  labor 
and  the  public  for  joint  consideration  of  the  forest  situation. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 
COMMISSION  OF  GAME  AND  INLAND  FISHERIES 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

LIST  OF  RESTOCKED  WATERS  AND  WATERS  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  FISHING,  ACCORDING 
TO  LATEST  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  1952-53  Restocking 
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GGIF    Commission  of  Game  and   Inland   Fisheries 
FWS      U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
DGD      Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Development 
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Albemarle 


Mlfghanv 


Vnielia 
\i»ih«'rst 


*Alhemarle  Lake.  . 
Moorman's  River. 


W LMB 


.Moorman's  River,  South   Fork 
Rivanna  River,  North  Fork 
Rivanna  River,  South   Fork 

*Cowpasture  River 

*Douthat  Lake 50 

Jackson  River 

Pikes  Pond 25 


{Trout — just  above  lake  to  near  Park 
area;  B«.ss  <t  Sunfish — from  Blue  Hole 
near  Whip-O-Will  Hollow  to  While  Hall)    N  W  . 
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Potts  Creek 

Simpson  Creek 

Beaver  Pond 196 

Buffalo  River,  North  Fork 

Pedlar  River 

Piney  River  Proper 

Hohday  Lake 145 


Auf^usta 


Bath 


Carroll 


•Phoebe  Pond. 
Back  Creek. 


Clifton  Forge  Rod  & 
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SC 
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10     S.  S.  Watkins, 
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4.5    ..       R.  W.  Cullahan, 
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Botcloiirt 


Briiiisv^  i4*k 


ItiM-hutiaii 

Itiickiii^liaili 
Cainplxll 


Crawford's  for  Eastern  Dry 

*  Mossy  Creek  Dam 

*Mt.  Solon  Dam 

North  River  (slocked  through  gorge) 

Ramsey's  Draft 

St.  Mary's  River 

*Shcrando  Lake 21  G.  W.  Nat'l  Forest 

Big  Back  Creek  (stocked  through  gorge) 

Big  Back  Creek  (above  gorge)     

Bullpaslure  River 

Left  Prong  Wilson  Creek  

Mare's  Run 

Bedford  County  Lake..      32 

Big  Otter  River 

Goose  Creek 

North  Oiler  River 

(^lear  ( >eck 

Dismal  River... ^ 

Hunting  Camp  Creek  .  . 

Lick  Creek 

Nobusiness  Creek 

Wolf  Creek 

Back  i>eek 

Jennings  Creek,  North  Fork 

Jennings  Creek,  South  Fork 

Mill  Creek 

Roaring  Run 

(ireal  Creek 

Pea  Hill  Creek 

Poplar  Creek 

Rattlesnake  Creek 

Reedy  Creek 

Rose  Creek 

Sturgeon  Creek 

W  alcpia  Creek 

1  )i?.mal   Riv  er 

Russell  Fork  River 

Slat.-  River 

*llorscpcii   Lake 

>.^lalc   River 

College   Lake 

Kcuscm's  Dam 

Timber  Lake 


LMB.C 

LMB.C 
BT 
BT 
B.S 


*Co<>k»  Mill  Pond  . 
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■io  '.'. 
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13.5    .. 


.S.E.  For.  Exp.  Sta.. 
Lynchburg  College  . 


•Goose  Pond 100 


W.  C.    Tinsley, 

Lyticbhurg.  Va 

D.  L.  Cook. 
Howling  (irccn,  Va... 
II.  V.  Cariir,  Box  66, 
Milford,  Va 
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Mallatinni   River 

Big   H.cl   Island  Creek 
•Billsbv    Dam 
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Appalacbia   E&P(^o., 
I.   D.  Clark,  Ivanhoc 
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<'.larke 


Crooked  Creek 

tirc.-isv  Oeek 

Liiilc  Reed  Island  Creek    .. 

Road  Creek 

.SloMC   Mountain  Creek 

Stuart  Creek 

•Harrison  Lake 

Morris  Oeek 
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Cul,  Creek 

James  River 

Lakevitrw  Dam 150 

Swift   Creek  Lake 1.S6 

Third   Itraiich   Lake 

Shenandoah   River 
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B 
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BT 
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B 
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RT 
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HI 
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nd 

Barbours  Creek 

Craigs  Creek 

Meadow  Creek 

Cedar  Run 

...    N.... 

...    SE... 

...    E.... 

S 

.    BT 
.    SMB.S 
RT 

s 

Hazel   River 

Moutitain   Run 

Muddv    Run 

...    N.... 
...    C... 

NW 

.    SMB.S 

.    S 

s 
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Appomattox  River... 
Bear  Creek  Lake 

Muddy  Creek 

Sports  Lake 

'.'.      55 
.1    100 
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6  /20  -  1 1  /30 

A.   M.  Johnson, 

.  ..    S..  .. 

. . .   w .  .  . 
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B 

LMB 
.    B 

Dickenson 


Dinwiddle 


Elizabeth 
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Essex 


Fairfax 
Fauquier 
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Franklin 


(;iU■^ 


<iloiice.ster 


.r«-ei|..\  II 


Trice's  (or  Clearwater)  Lake 


Willis  River. . . 
Winst<m  Lake. 
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.McClure  River 

Pound  River 

Russell  Fork  River.  .  .  . 
•Baskerville  Mill  Pond. 


1214  W.  Franklin, 

Richmond.  Va E LMB.C 

T.  H.  Kent, 

3012  Kensington  Ave., 

Richmond,  Va C LMB.C 
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Nottoway  River 

Rowanty  Creek 

St<»ny  Creek 

Harry  Wheeler's  Pond. . 
•Big  Bethel  Reservoir.  .  . 
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W.  (J.  Dovle, 

Knu.oria.  Va SW.. 

\\  .  1''.  Rainey. 

Kmporia.  Va SE LMB 
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Ihilifax 


Hanover 


Slagles  Lake 

*nalifax  F'owpr  Dam... 


2.';o 


•I'oole's  (or  Hite'fi)  Mill  I'ond 


Beatlie's  Mill  Pond.. 
Beattie's  Mill  Pond.. 


*Cross  Pond 

*Cruini>*s  Pond 

Dugfian's  Lake 

*Fiil<her's  Mill  Pond. 


70 
70 
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Henry 
iligliland 


Hanover  Wayside  Pond         4. 

Little  River 

South  Anna  River 

*Woodson's  Pond 25 

Horsepa.sture  River 

Smith  River 

Back  Creek 

Bullpastiire  River.. 


Crabbottom  Creek,  Potomac  River,  South  Fork NW 


Davis  Run. 


Jackson  River  (below  Gardner's  Extract  Plant) SW 


Jackson  Kiver  (Headwaters) 
Laurel  Fork 

Isleof  Wight    Blackwater  River 

James  C\Xy      Gordon's  Creek 

Powell's  Lake 100 


C LMB 

VEPCO— 

W.  W.   Waldrop, 

South  Boston,  Va..  ..    C LMB.C.B 

A.  E.  Hite, 

Vir^ilina.  Va E 

J.  M.  Bcattie 

J.   M.  Beatlie, 

Ellerson,  Va S LMB,B,C 

W.  L.  Cross,  Ashland, 

Va.  (closed  Sunday)..    C LMB,B,C 

Hanover  Industrial  School, 

(fishing  by  permission) 

Mrs.  Kate  Duggan, 

Ellerson,  Va S LMB 

J.  E.  Jones, 

Beaverdani,  Va N W  .     .    LMB,B,C 

Va.  Highway  Dept. 


E.  J.  Woodson, 
Beaverdain,  Va. 
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Kins  W  illiani'Mallaponi  River. 
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Ix>i]doun 
Louisa 


LunellUurg 
^L■.lison 


Indian  Creek 

Powell  River 

Powell  River,  North  Fork. . 

Wallen  Oeek 

Broad  Run 

Goose  Creek 

Little  River 

North  Anna  River 

South  .4nna   River, 

\  irginia  Railway   Falls  Pond 

*Collin8  Pond ,  .         3 


Mrs.  H.  A.  Powell, 
Rt.  1,  Williamsburg, 
Open  6/20  -  3/15..  . 

6.  b.  Milcheli, 
Mangohick,  Va 


SW., 

NW. 
NW. 
SW. 


BT,RT 

BT.RT 

BT 

LMB,B 

LMB 


S LMB 

N LMB 


Garth  Run 

Hughes  River.  .  . 
Madison  Power  1 
Kapidan  River.  . 
Robinson   River. 

Rose  River 

cklenlnirg   Lake  (Gordon... 


157        30 


Middlesex 
Montgomery 


Drag<)n  Run  .  . 
Bottom  (^reek . 
Little   River... 


LMB 
RB,S 
RB,S 
RT 


N... 
SW. 
N-S. 
N... 

S RB,S 

E LMB 

SC. ...    SMB,S 

E LMB 

N B.LMB 

SC LMB,B 


G.  N.  Collins, 
Wolftown,  Va. 


NE, 

SE., 
NW 

N... 


LMB 

C,S 

BT.RT 

BT,RT 

E LMB 

SW..        BT.RT 
NE.  BT.RT 

NC.        BT.RT 


Radf. 
Little 


»rd  Dam  on  the 

River 100 


Roanoke  River.  South  F<»rk 
Nansemond  *Lake  Cahoon 585 


*Lake  Kilby IQO 


*Lake  Prill 


950        13 


CGIF E LMB.B.C 

'. C LMB 

S BT 

S SMB.S 

/'W.  T.  Well. 

Jcilv    Mgr.   Radford  — 

)  Closed  1/1  -  6/19 

I  (Restricted  fishing)    .    SW B.C.S 

SE BT.RT 

Portsmouth  Water 

Dept N 

Closed  3/15 -5/30.  Closed  Sunday.  No  Bank 
fishing.      -No   children   under  9.      Permit    ob- 
tainable at  lake. 
Portsmouth  Water 

Dept C 

Special   opening    and   closing   dates.      Closed 
Monday.     No  bank  fishing.     No  motors. 
Norfolk  Division 

Water  Supply N W 

I*ermit    Fee    50   cents   to   fish,   obtainable   at 
lake.      Clo.sed    Monday.      Open   6/20   -  3/15. 

i  E.  O.  .Simons. 


Nels 


New  Kent 
Norfolk 


Norlhum- 
herland 


Nottoway 

Orange 
Page 


Patrick 


*Wagner'8  (or  Scrugg's) 

Pond 120        10    I  R.F.D..  Wi 

Sl<)ny  Creek 

I  ye  River.  North  Fork        

T,\e  River  Pri>per 

U  alker's  Dam  on  Chickahominv  River SE LMB 

*Lakc  Bradford  OPEN   TO  SERV 


W  LMB.B 

N B  T 

NW  BT.RT 

N-SW.  BT.RT 


(rardy's  Pond 

'Ingram's  Pond  (Hurst  or  Mt.  Olive 

Thonulyke  Pond 

Nottoway   Pond  i»r 

Crystal  Lake 75        5(1 

Rapidan  River 

Cub  Run 

East  Hawksbill  Creek 

Jeremiah   Run 

Pill  .Spring 

Shenandoah   River.  South  Fork 
*.'\l>IKtIachian  Pr>wer  Dam 


ICEMEN   ONLY 


H.  C.  Thorndyke. 
Wicomico  Ch..  Va. 


N 

W LMB 


N  &W  R.R C 

N-NW. 

SW..  ,. 


LMB.C 
LMB 

LMB 
SMB 
BT 


Appalachian  Pwr.  Co. 
D.  J.  Hewitt, 
Stuart,  Va 


C BT.RT 

NE.  BT,RT 

SW.      .  BT 

SW.  SMB.S 


Ararat   River 

Big  Ivy  Oeek 

Dan   River  fAbtive  the  I'ower  House) 
Dan   River  (Below  the  Power  Hou 
Fairystone  Lake 168         20 


Hookers  Creek 

MaMi  River.  North  Fork 
Mayo  River.  South  Fork 

Poorhouse  Oeek 

Rock  (;aslle  t>eek 

Round   Meadow 


DCD, 

Open  6/20 
Boats  6/1  - 


3/15. 
9/15.. 


S S 

NE RT.BT 

WC   ...  BT.RT 

W  BT.RT 

W  BT.RT 

NE.  LMB 

S BT.RT 

NE BT 

SE RT 

NW...  BT.RT 

NW  BT.RT 

WC...  BT.RT 


Petersburg       West  End  Lake. . . . 

(City)  *Wileox  Lake 

Pittsylvania  *Cedar  Forest  Pond. 


:  mice 
Edward 


l*rince 
George 


Princess 
.Vnne 


Prinee 
William 


Pulaski 
Rappa- 
hannock 

Richmond 

Richmond 

(City  I 
Roanoke 


Roekhri<lg«- 


Kockiiig- 
hani 


*Turbiii's  Lake. 
(F4>odwin  Lake . 


Prince  Edward  Lake. 


Baxter's  Pond . 
Lake    Binford, 


'Community  Fishing  P< 
*Lakc  Hunt 


30 
15 


10 

37 


12 
6') 


.1     « 
15 


'Back  Uav 

'Lake  lloliy    &  Lake  Smith    20 


'Broad   Run... 

Bull  Run 

(Jedar  Hun.  . . 
Kettle  Run  .  .  . 
Lake  Jackson. 


750 


LMB 

CITY  OF  PETERSBURG 
J.  R.  Hale, 

AltaVista.  Va E LMB.B.C 

S B 

DCD, 

Open  6/20  -  11/.30'..  .    SE LMB 

DCD, 

Open  6/20  -  11 /.30...    SE LMB 

CGIF  C LMB 

Judge  W.  F.  Binford, 

Prince  (Jeorge,   Va  ,  ,  ,     C LMB 

Judge  W.  F.  Binford, 

Prince  George,  Va.     ,    C LMB.B 

SE LMB.  RB.C 

Norfolk  Division 

Water  Supply E 

Permit  Fee  .50  cents  to  fish.  Open  6/20  -  3/15. 

W-SE  B 

NW       .  LMB 

E B 

SW-C.  B 


t,)cco<iuan  Run 

'Claytor  Lake 4485     Yes 

Piney  River 

Rush  River 

Thornton  River.  North  Fork        .  . 

Cat  Point  Creek 

Totiiskey  Creek 

Swan  Lake 1.3 

Forest  Hill  Lake 3 

Carvin  Cove  Dam 650 


(;lade  Creek 

Bratt<iirs  Run 

Buffalo  River 

Irish  Creek 

Mill  Creek 

North  (or  Maury's)  River.. 

South  River 

Brierv    llraneh 

Dayton  (or  Silver)  Lake       II  12 


Dry  River 

Shenandoah  River,  South  Fork 
Russell  Big  Cedar  Creek 

Clinch  River 

Scott  Cove  Creek 

Stock  Creek 

Stony  Creek 

Shenandoah    Big  Stony 

Cedar  Creek 

Little  Stony 

Passage  Creek 

Shenandoah  River.  North  Fork 
Smyth  Comers  Creek.  . 

Holston  River.  Middle  Fork 

Hurricane  Branch 

Holston  River.  South  Fork 

Hungry  Mother  Lake         108 


Laurel  Fork 

South-  Nottoway  River 

ampton         Winborne  Mill  Pond.  , 
Spotsylvania    Mat  River 

Ni  River 

Rappahannock  River.. 
Slaffor<J  Aqua  Creek 

.\ccokeck  Creek 

Surrv  .Sunken  Mea<iow  Pond. 
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Sussex 


Airfield   Mill  Pond. 
'Freeman's  Pond,  ,  .     . 
•Harrell    &  Gray  Pon. 

*W.   W.  Harrell  Pond. 

\.  D.   Mayes  Pond,, 

G.  L.   Parson   Pond... 


200  12 

200  12 

100 

150  12 


Sussex  Game  Refuge  Pond.  . 
Tazewell  Clear  Fork 

Clinch  River 

Cove  Creek 

Laurel  Creek 

Little  River 

Little  Tumbling  Creek  , 

Roaring   Fork 

Wolf  Creek       

Warren  .Shenaiuioah  Ri\er.  North  Fork 

Shenandoah  Ri\er.  South  Fork 
Wasliiiigton     Big  Tumbling  (.>eek 

Green  Cove  Creek 

'.South  Holston  Reservcjir     .  . 

.Straight  Creek 

White  Top  Laurel 

Chandler's  Mill  Pond..        .  , 


Westmore- 
land 
Wise 


Wythe 


C.  W.  Alpaugh.  Pres., 
Lake  Jackson  Hills. 
Manassas.  Va 


..    C LMB 

..   E B 

E LMB 

N BT 

C BT.RT 

NE..  ,,  R|- 

E LMB 

E LMB 

CITY    OF    RICHMOND        .  LMB 

CITY    OF    RICHMOND  LMB 
City  of  Roanoke. 
City  Treasurer. 
Open  6/20  -  12/31 


E LMB 

E BT.RT 

W  BT 

C SMB.S 

E  BT.RT 

SW,      .  BT 

E SMB,S 

E RT,SMB,S 

SW.    .  BT 


City   of  Harrisonburg's 
Water  Department. 

Closed  Sunday SC BT 

W BT,RT 

SE SMB.S 

S SMB.S 

W SMB,S 


DCD.  Boats  from 
6/1  -  9/15.  Fishing 
from  6/20  -  3/15 


NW 
NW 
W. 
WC 

N.. 


BT 

BT.RT 
RT 

BT.RT 
BT.RT 
W  BT 

E BT.RT 

N SMB.S 

S...  ...    SMB,RB,S 

S BT 

C RT.BT 


C LMB 


S.,  , 

SE.. 

CGIF SE.. 

SE,, 

NE. 

N... 

E... 

E... 


BT 

B,C 

LMB 

B 

B 

SMB,S 

B,C 

B,C 


LMB 
LMB 


Mrs.    Mabel    Costen- 
bader.  Claremont,  Va.   NW 

CGIF SE,, 

N&WR.R. SE LMB,B,C 

P.  T.   Harrell. 

Waverlv.  \a SE LMB 

A.  W.  Harrell. 

Jarratt.  Va 

A.  D.  Mayes. 

Stony  Creek.  Va W LMB 

G.  L.  Parson. 

Stony  Creek.  Va W LMB 

CGIF W LMB 

E RT 


C SMB.S 

NE BT 

SE BT.RT 

S SMB.S 

S BT.RT 

S BT 

E BT.RT 

E SMB.S 

SW SMB.S 

N BT.RT 

SE BT 

S SMB.B.C 

SE BT 

SE BT.RT 

CGIF C LMB 


Clear  Creek 

Guest  River 

Pound  River.  North  Fork 
Pound  River.  South  Fork 

Po«ell   River 

Po«ell  River.  North  Fork 
Powell  River.  South  Fork 
Cripple  Creek 


C BT.RT 

S RB.S 

N BT.RT 

N BT.RT 

( Roaring  Fork) .' .'.'.'. '.'.'.'.  '.  '.  '.  .'.'.'  S  W  ^  .'  .' .'  BT.'rT 

SSP BT.RT 

NE RT 
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Too  Many,  Too  Long! 


By  ROGER  M.  LATHAM 

Photos  courtesy  Pennsylvania  Gome  Commission 


{luUl(}r\s  Note:  We  have  received  permission  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  i\ews  to  reprint  this 
most  enlightening  article  by  Roger  Latham.  Mr.  Latham  is  chief  of  ivildlije  research.  It  should  be  required 
rending  for  every  I  irginia  deer  hunter.  Italics  are  ours.  Pennsylvania,  not  so  long  ago,  had  one  of  the 
largest  and  healthiest  deer  herds  in  America  but  the  overselling  of  the  "buck'^  hnv  brought  on  serious  compli- 
cations to  much  of  their  forest  range,  ivith  deer  starvation  as  a  result. 

lliis  same  thing  could  h(ip[>eu  in  I  irginia.  One  reason  your  I  irginia  (^anie  Commission  has  liberal- 
ized the  deer  hunting  laus  and  allowed  the  taking  of  does  in  some  overpopulated  counties  is  to  prevent  such 
a  thing  from  occurring  here.) 


PERff  \PS  \<)ii  (leer  hunters  had  belter  sit  down  and 
braee  \ ourselves  before  )oii  read  this.  lieeause 
here  are  some  predictions  about  the  future  of  deer 
hinilinft  in  I'ennsN  Ivania  whieh  will  probabh  hit  \ou 
right  between  the  ejes.  Here  are  facts  to  jtrove  that 
deer  hunting  in  this  state  is  about  to  enter  a  new  era — 
an  era  of  more  hunting  and  less  shooting — a  j»eriod 
when  the  hunter  will  have  to  leave  the  highway  to  kill 
his  deer. 

I?ememl)er  the  good  old  davs  when  there  was  a  white- 
tail  beliind  everv  busli,  and  it  was  not  too  unusual  to 
start  50  or  100  deer  on  one  drive?  Remember  how 
every  member  of  some  u[»-state  families  would  kill  a 
deer — including  Mom  and  Grandpop'.''  Kememl)er  how 
a  car  with  five  hunters  inside  would  have  four  or  five 


deer  tied  on  the  outside?  And  remember  how  hunters 
scoffed  at  doe  hunting  because  it  was  "just  like  shooting 
cows?" 

Those  lush  da\s  are  about  gon<'  except  for  a  small 
area  in  the  northcentral  counties,  and  within  five  years 
this  pocket  will  probably  go  as  have  the  other  great 
concentration  ar<'as  of  the  stale.  This  result  is  in- 
evitable, no  matter  what  we  do.  Closing  the  season 
entirely  would  only  hasten  the  process.  Shooting  the 
deer  down  to  rock  bottom  would  liel[>  but  little  because 
now  it  is  too  late.  There  would  i)e  no  recover\  because 
there  is  no  food  for  recovery.  Much  of  it  is  desert — 
a    forest    desert    with    rotting    bones    of    starved    deer. 

Look  back  to  the  earl\  days  when  deer  were  just 
commencing   their  great  comeback  in  the  early   1900's. 
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At  that  time  the  kill  lor  the  entire  state  was  only  two 
or  three  hundred  animals.  The  first  surge  upward 
occurred  in  the  South  Mountains  just  north  of  the 
Maryland  line.  Next  the  increase  came  in  Perry, 
Juniata,  Huntingdon,  and  surrounding  counties.  Gradu- 
ally the  deer  moved  north  into  the  Poconos  and  Al- 
leghenies  and  blanketed  the  entire  state. 

The  first  deer  problems  arose  in  the  South  Mountains 
— crop  damage,  starvation,  and  under-sized  deer.  Be- 
cause the  harvest  in  this  area  was  inadequate,  the  range 
became  overbrowsed,  the  herd  was  greatly  reduced, 
and  deer  hunting  became  progressively  poorer.  The 
South  Mountains  once  had  deer  but  lost  them. 

This  unfortunate  history  was  to  be  repeated  in  the 
southcentral  counties,  then  the  central  counties,  the 
Poconos,  and  finally  the  Alleghenies.  Remember 
Diamond  Valley  in  Huntingdon  County?  Hundreds  of 
deer  in  the  early  30's  and  now  onlv  a  handful.  And 
Medix  Run — which  boasted  the  greatest  concentration 
of  whitetails  ever  known  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent? That  was  its  undoing.  Today,  deer  hunting  is 
hardly  mediocre  in  that  area  according  to  former  stand- 
ards.    Then  Forest  and   Pike  counties  followed.     Once 

Top:   Much  of  Pennsylvania's  deer  range  is  now  desert — a  forest  desert 
witf)  rotting  bones  of  starved  deer 

Bottom:  When  the  food  is  gone  the  deer  don't  move,  they  die,  and 
many  Pennsylvania  woodlands  attest  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  food 


the  best,  now  only  remnant  deer  populations  remain. 
And  finally  McKean,  Potter,  Elk,  Cameron,  and  Clinton 
— all  going  the  way  the  others  have  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  Last  year  an  estimated  l.oOO  deer  starved  in 
these  counties  and  provided  an  insight  into  things  to 
come.  How  soon  will  we  lose  the  deer  from  this  area? 
Maybe  five  years,  probably  less. 

Once  we  have  resigned  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  deer 
are  going  to  be  scarcer  in  the  near  future,  the  next 
logical  reaction  is  to  try  to  place  the  blame  upon  some- 
one. Truthfully  no  one  was  too  much  al  fault.  Pennsyl- 
vania, nor  any  other  nearby  stale  had  ever  had  any 
previous  experience  of  this  kind  with  deer,  and  the  result 
may  be  partially  blamed  upon  this  inexperience.  How- 
ever, there  had  been  the  lesson  of  the  Kaibab  Forest 
deer  herd,  but  most  people  thought  the  same  thing  could 
not  happen  in  the  East. 

The  hunters  may  be  inclined  to  place  the  responsibilitv 
of  this  mismanagement  upon  the  Game  Commission. 
But,  probably,  the  Game  Commission's  chief  fault  was  in 
overselling  the  Buck  Law.  For  years  they  preached 
that  our  only  salvation  for  building  up  the  herd  was  to 
protect  the  females,  which  was  true.  But  they  failed 
to  stop  this  crusade  soon  enough  because  thev  did  not 
understand  the  potential  dangers  of  the  law.  Finally, 
when  they  did  realize  that  the  herd  had  become  un- 
balanced in  relation  to  its  food  supply,  they  could  not 
convince  the  sportsmen  of  the  state  that  a  drastic  re- 
duction of  the  herd  by  killing  antlerless  deer  was  im- 
perative to  save  the  range  and  the  deer  themselves. 
The  hunters  fought  these  "doe"  seasons,  by  petition  and 
abrogation,  until  it  was  too  late. 

As  a  result,  not  only  is  the  high-yield  deer  hunting 
on  its  way  out,  but  in  the  meantime  we  have  sacrificed 
our  grouse,  cottontail,  and  snowshoe  hare  hunting. 
This  barren,  browsed -out  range  will  not  support  these 
small  game  species  in  quantity  because  there  is  little 
food  and  cover  left.  The  primary  deer  range  today  is 
fast  becoming  a  biological  desert  supporting  only  a  token 
population  of  game  except  for  the  mast  eating  bears  and 
turkeys. 

The  peculiar  part  about  this  inifortunate  position  is 
that  many  deer  hunters  believe  that  the  scarcity  of 
deer  has  come  as  a  result  of  the  several  doe  seasons. 
Actually,  the  exact  opposite  is  true — the  scarcity  has 
occurred  because  the  doe  harvest  did  not  begin  soon 
enough,  there  were  not  enough  killed,  when  the  seasons 
were  established,  and  there  were  too  few  seasons.  Had 
the  herd  never  been  permitted  to  exceed  its  present 
level,  there  is  a  good  probability  that  the  range  would 
still  be  in  fair  condition  and  a  sustained  yield  of  good 
numbers  could  be  expected  for  many  years  yet.  How- 
ever, one  million  or  more  deer  were  at  least  twice  too 
many  and  the  damage  created  by  this  tremendous  num- 
ber to  the  range  will  take  many  years  to  rectify. 

The  next  logical  question  is  "why  doesn't  the  Game 
Commission  create  browse  by  burning,  cutting,  planting, 
or  bulldozing?"  The  answer  is  simple.  Nothing  works 
where  you  already  have  a  high  population  of  deer. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  plant  anything  for  deer 
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food  (or  other  game  food  for  thai  mailer)  without 
having  it  destroyed  by  the  ravenous  deer  in  short  order. 
Grain  crops,  shrubs,  trees,  and  other  food  plants  are 
usually  consumed  long  before  the  emergency  period 
of  mid-winter  arrives. 

Cutting,  burning,  and  bulldozing  has  just  one  result — 
grassland.  ^  hen  timber  is  cut,  pushed  over,  or  burned, 
it  sprouts  profusely  from  the  stumps  and  from  root 
suckers  according  to  species.  However,  these  sprouts 
and  any  seedlings  which  try  to  come  up  are  eaten  as  fast 
as  they  appear  and  the  end  result  is  a  barren  waste 
devoid  of  timber  and  deer  food.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  these  braken  fern  and  grass  areas  in  north- 
central  Pennsylvania  and  the  acreage  is  growing  each 
vear.  This  land  is  lost  to  the  hunters  for  many  years  to 
come  because  it  cannot  recover  until  the  deer  once 
again  become  scarce  in  the  region.  At  present,  these 
areas  support  no  grouse,  no  cottontails,  no  snowshoe 
hares,  no  wild  turke\s,  no  bears,  and  few  deer.  They 
are  almost  worthless  for  native  game  species,  except 
for  the  insects  they  supply  %  oung  broods  of  grouse  and 
wild  turkeys  from  surrounding  forest   tracts. 

What  is  the  answer  to  all  of  this?  Probably  foremost 
are  time  and  patience.  Time  for  the  forests  to  recover 
once  the  deer  have  become  victims  of  their  own  appetites, 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  hunter  while  this  trans- 
formation is  taking  place. 


There  may  be  one  bright  spot  in  this  dilemma.  Grass 
is  of  little  value  for  deer,  but  is  the  mainstay  for  the  elk 
which  is  a  grazer  instead  of  a  browser.  The  Cameron 
County  elk  herd  is  on  the  increase,  and  it  may  suggest  a 
substitute  for  the  deer  on  these  open  areas.  Even  the 
sharptailed  grouse,  a  bird  of  semi-open  grasslands,  is 
being  considered  for  importation  and  trial  as  a  temporary 
substitute  for  the  ruffed  grouse.  Perhaps  these  two 
species  could  help  fill  the  gap  until  the  range  can  recover 
for  native  game. 

Hunters  should  not  rush  out  and  shoot  themselves 
with  their  favorite  deer  rifles,  because  there  will  still 
be  good  deer  hunting  in  this  old  state  of  ours.  We 
should  still  be  able  to  register  a  substantial  kill  of  both 
sexes  each  year,  and  that  should  make  worthwhile 
big  game  hunting. 

Deer  hunting  deteriorated  into  a  meat  slaughter 
during  the  last  20  years.  Perhaps  in  the  future  it  will 
be  regarded  more  for  its  greatest  value — recreation. 
Most  hunters  aren't  half  as  hungry  for  venison  as  the) 
are  for  good  wholesome  sport.  The  opportunity  to 
partake  in  the  many  pleasures  offered  by  the  great 
out-of-doors  and  the  companionship  of  fellow-  sportsmen 
is,  after  all,  our  real  goal.  We  can  buy  meat  in  the 
markets,  but  we  cannot  buy  pleasant  experiences  and 
memories.     These  are  what  we  seek. 


FISHING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  VIRGINIA 

{Continiti'd from  puge  9l 


panions,  famih  groups,  and  sometimes  large  parties  of 
office  personnel  go  out  in  boats  and  dangle  their  lines 
for  the  nibbles  of  croakers,  spot,  white  perch,  and  other 
species.  Fishing  for  bluefish  is  at  times  excellent.  Sea 
trout,  or  weakfish,  also  afford  lots  of  sport. 

For  those  who  like  to  go  for  big  fish,  there  is  a  re- 
markable concentration  in  Virginia  waters  of  channel 
bass  and  cobia,  these  fish  appearing  in  greater  size  in  this 
area  than  anywhere  else,  as  attested  by  world  records. 
Black  drum,  frequenlly  crowding  the  lOO-pound  mark, 
also  are  found  in  great  numbers.  All  of  these  large 
species  are  taken  both  inside  and  outside  the  Bay. 

As  the  ultimate  in  the  vast  variety  of  fishing  oppor- 
lunities,  boats  from   Virginia's  Kaslern  Shore  go  out  to 


a  ledge  about  30  miles  offshore,  where  waters  are  blue 
from  nearness  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  troll  for  the  great 
white  marlin,  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  prizes 
among  all  big  game  species.  Along  with  while  marlin. 
thev  lake  dolphin,  oceanic  bonita,  school  tuna  and  other 
great  fighters  associated  with  sub-tropical  waters. 

Fishing  opportunities  are  great  throughout  the  state 
and  alone  the  Atlantic  coast.  \n  angler  ma\  make  his 
own  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  fishing  he  wishes  to  do  and 
lie  can  find  fine  game  fish  of  inauN  varieties  and  in  great 
abundance  anywhere  he  goes.  There  is  hardly  a  spot  in 
the  slate  which  is  not  within  easy  distance  of  excellent 
fishing  of  one  type  or  another. 
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WORKSHOPS: 


A  Forward  Step  in  Conservation  Education 


By   ROBERT  E.    MERRITT 

Special   Services    Officer 

V.  S.  C.  C-  photo   by  Fiournoy 


A  NOTHER  STRIDE  forward  in  the  field  of  resource- 
/"\   use  education   will  be   made   this    summer  as  ele- 
mentary   and    science    teachers     in    the    state    of 
Virginia  convene  on  two  college  campuses  to  participate 
in  conservation  education  workshops. 

The  first  workshop  commences  at  the  University  of 
Richmond  on  June  22  and  will  run  for  three  consecutive 
weeks  until  July  10.  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Elmira  Maurice,  Richmond  teacher  and  conservation 
enthusiast,  classes  will  begin  at  9:00  a.m.  and  close  at 
1:00  p.m.,  with  the  exception  of  all  day  field 
trips.  Three  semester  hours  of  college 
credit  will  be  given  all  teachers  par 
ticipating  in  and  completing  the 
workshop. 

The  second  workshop  begin 
ning  July  6  at  Radford  State 
Teachers    College    will    meet 
for  two  weeks.     Classes  will 
convene    at    9:00   a.m.    and 
continue    until    4:00    p.m., 
five    days    a    week,    under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Graybeal,    High    School 
Counselor  at  Radford  State 
Teachers  College.   There  wi 
be  two-hour  field  trips  in  the 
afternoons  as  well  as  morning 
lectures  and  discussions.     Two 
semester  hours  credit  will  be  given 
for  the  successful  completion  of  this 
workshop. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Virginia  conservationists 
and  the  sponsoring  institutions  that  these 
workshops  will  help  solve  some  of  the  many  problems 
involved  in  the  teaching  of  conservation  at  the  ele- 
mentary level. 

Resource-use  specialists  will  be  available  at  both 
workshops  to  demonstrate  practical  techniques  for  teach- 
ing conservation  to  the  first  through  eighth  graders. 
These  specialists  will  also  be  prepared  for  consultation 
on  individual  problems  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  group 
discussions. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  objective  of  improving 
teaching  techniques  in  the  field  of  conservation,  the 
long-range  objectives  of  these  workshops  are  many 
and  varied.  Bv  teaching  conservation  on  the  elementary 
level,  it  is  believed  that  eventually  the  economic  standard 
of  communitN  living  can  be  greatly  improved  in  Virginia 
thrpugh  the  wise  use  of  renewable  natural  resources. 
These  workshops,  by  providing  stimulation  and  assist- 


ance to  teachers  in  the  development  of  classroom  units, 
will  greatly  enhance  the  pupils'  understanding  of  the 
wise  use  of  Virginia's  natural  resources. 

Beginning  with  an  introductory  picture  of  the  national 
conservation  program  in  general,  the  workshops  are 
scheduled  to  cover  every  phase  of  conservation  as  it 
applies  directly  to  the  state  of  Virginia. 

A  Soil  Conservation  Service  agent  will  give  a  general 
introduction  to  the  program  of  his  agency  in  the  state, 
correlating  it  with  the  school  program.  Teachers  will 
participate  in  supervised  field  trips  demon- 
strating conservation  methods  and  the 
identification  of  problems  in  the  field 
of  soil  conservation. 

h>ach   phase  of  conservation   will 
be  illustrated  in  the  same  man- 
ner  with   lectures,   field   trips, 
and   demonstrations   by   a 
member  of  the  State  Forest 
Service,    a    Game    Commis- 
sion wildlife  education  spe- 
cialist,   a    member    of    the 
State  Water  Control  Board, 
and  a  state  fisheries  biolo- 

ir~  gist. 

\  representative  of  the  State 
Department   of  Education 
will    summarize    the    previous 
lectures  and  demonstrations  by 
discussing  the  place  of  conserva- 
tion  education    in    the    school    cur- 
*^  ncuium. 

Laboratories  will  be  an  integral  part  of  each 
workshop  where  participants  will  watch  teaching 
techniques  for  conservation  education  demonstrated. 

Endorsed  by  the  Virginia  Resource-Use  Education 
Council,  the  programs  for  these  workshops  will  be  de- 
termined largely  bv  the  problems  of  the  teachers  enrolled. 
The  two  workshops  scheduled  for  this  summer  are  the 
first  to  be  endorsed  by  the  Resource-Use  Education 
Council  which  last  February  resolved  to  sponsor  a  series 
of  workshops  for  in-service  teachers  throughout  the  state 
of  Virginia. 

Workshops  of  this  type  are  one  of  the  many  methods 
which  will  bring  about  a  better  understanding  and  work- 
ing relationship  among  the  existing  agencies  and  organi- 
zations dealing  with  natural  resources  and  the  teachers  of 
conservation  education.  Thev  are  a  part  of  the  move- 
ment to  develop  and  implement  a  broader  education 
program  in  these  fields — the  prime  objective  of  the 
Resource-Use  Education  Council. 
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Trends  in — 

Range,  Wildlife,  and  Recreation  Management 


By  GEORGE  A.  GARRATT 


Editor's  IWote:  This  is  an  excerpt  from  a  jxiper 
entitled  '^Trends  in  North  iniericun  ForestrY""  pre- 
sented by  Dean  (ieor^e  A.  lUirratl  of  the  Yale  School 
of  l-'oreslry,  fiiren  at  the  first  general  session,  joint 
nieelinii  of  I  he  (^ana<lian  Institute  of  Forestry  and 
the  Society  of  inierican  Foresli'rs,  Montreal,  Canaila, 
November  20.  1952.  Dean  (^arral t's  complete  article 
appeared  in  the  January  1953  issue  of  the  .(oiirnul 
of  l'\>restr\  anil  permission  has  been  obtained  from 
that  i>ublic<ilion  for  the  prinlitif!  of  this  extract. 


GEN]"]RAf>  increases  in  [jojnilalioii,  amount  ol 
leisure  time,  ami  standard  of  living  of  the  people 
have  resulted  in  j^reater  demands  for  ran<;e.  wild- 
hle,  and  recreational  use  of  the  forest,  and  ha\e  em- 
phasized the  need  for  accelerated  effort  to  integrate  these 
uses  with  timber  production,  i'his  can  l»e  done  in  most 
instances,  but  it  will  require  skillful  application  of  mul- 
tiple-land-use principles. 

Progress  in  co-ordinating  livestock  grazing  with  other 
uses  on  more  than  half  the  forest  land  of  the  United 
States  has  been  relatively  slow,  due  to  radical  dissimi- 
larities in  natural  and  economic  environment  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Years  of  exct^ssive  grazing  on 
forest  land  in  the  West,  together  with  adverse  climatic 
conditions,  have  led  to  severe  deterioration  of  [)lanl  cover 
and  accelerated  erosion  (m  many  areas.  Further  prob- 
lems have  centered  around  the  conflict  of  interests  of 
range  users  with  measures  necessary  to  build  u[>  an 
already  depleted  resource.  However,  there  is  an  ob- 
vious trend  toward  replacement  of  past  "rules-of-thumb" 


by  scientific  management  in  meeting  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  region. 

Forest  range  grazing  in  the  South  has  recently  achieved 
recognition  as  a  major  land  use.  There  is  everv  indi- 
cation that  this  will  become  an  increasingly  important 
industry,  for  it  is  now  being  fostered  through  carefully 
planned  integration  of  forest  and  range  practices.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case  in  the  eastern  hardwood  region, 
where  we  still  need  a  well -co-ordinated  program  of  land 
use.  either  b\  reservation  of  land  specifically  devoted  to 
grazing  or  through  the  multiple  use  of  woods  areas. 

The  decreasing  trend  in  certain  valuable  wildlife  popu- 
lations, coupled  with  a  rise  in  the  use  of  this  resojirce 
from  both  a  commercial  and  recreational  standpoint,  has 
focused  attention  on  the  interrelationships  of  the  forest 
both  as  a  wildlife  habitat  and  as  a  producer  of  commercial 
limlxT  crops.  Silvicultural  practices,  in  altering  the 
suppiv  of  food  and  cover,  have  an  important  influence 
in  regulating  numbers  of  various  species  of  wildlife. 

In  the  past,  co-ordination  of  forest  use  for  wildlile  as 
well  as  timber  production  has  been  beset  with  diffi- 
culties stemming  from  the  conflict  of  individual  versus 
social  values.  The  jirivale  owner  has  been  dubious  ol 
his  individual  returns  from  socially  desirable  practices 
recommended  h\  goverrunental  wildlife  agencies.  Re- 
solving these  difficulties  has  been  slow,  particularly  on 
private  lands,  although  some  progress  is  being  made  on 
government  land.  Notable  in  this  regard  is  the  classi- 
fication of  the  state-owned  Central  Wisc<msin  Conser- 
vation Area  into  forest,  wildlife,  and  multiple-use  man- 
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agement  areas,  thus  clarifying  co-ordination  of  man- 
agement for  best  possible  yield  of  both  timber  and  game. 
Changing  social  and  economic  conditions  have  led  to 
increased  recreational  pursuits.  Recreation  in  the 
United  States  has  become  big  business,  with  more  than 
12  billion  dollars  spent  annually  on  vacation  and  holiday 
travel.  Better  transportation  and  increased  leisure  time 
direct  an  increasing  use  of  forests  for  this  purpose.  More 
than  150  million  people  were  attracted  to  American  na- 
tional and  state  parks  and  recreation  areas  in  a  single 
recent  year.  Not  only  do  people  frequent  the  readily 
accessible  areas  in  large  numbers,  but  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  who  prefer  wilderness 
tracts  where  travel  is  limited  to  more  primitive  means. 


In  1951  about  45,000  persons  travelled  the  waterways  of 
the  roadless  areas  within  the  Superior  National  Forest 
where  a  system  of  land-zoning  has  assured  an  equitable 
allocation  of  forest  uses. 

Similar  trends  in  recreational  use  are  to  be  found  in 
Canada.  During  the  past  40  years  the  British  Columbia 
Provincial  Park  System  has  grown  to  62  areas  com- 
prising over  nine  million  acres.  To  care  for  the  in- 
creased recreational  facilities  needed  on  these  lands  and 
others  administered  by  the  Forest  Service,  appropriations 
for  1952  have  been  substantially  increased.  In  addition, 
studies  and  surveys  are  to  be  made  which  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  planning  full  utilization  of  recreation  and  wild- 
life potentials. 


Nature  Quotes 


'h'lsliln^  is  <i  firami  excuse  to  go  <i way  f rain  here  (iml  go  ihere  and  be  by  yourself/^ 


-Herbert  Hoover 


'Fishing  is  an  unceasing  expectation  antl  a  perpetual  disappoint  men  t.^' 


-Thomas  Ue  Quincy 


"And  1  think  there  is  not  any  man  to  whom  some  bird  call  ivill  n<tt  reach,  to  remind  him  of  things  he 
thought  he  had  forgotten.  The  call  of  a  croir  makes  me  smell  sunburnt  grass:  the  chuckle  of  a  icren  has  in  it 
all  the  invitation  of .  tpril,  the  running  of  lilue  Ridge  brooks,  the  honeyed  odor  of  azalea,  the  light  feet  and  heart 
of  holiday." 

— Donald  Culross  Peat  tie 

"In  order  to  see  birds  it  is  necessary  to  become  a  part  of  the  silence.  One  has  to  sit  still  like  a  mystic  and 
wait.  One  soon  learns  that  ftissing,  instead  of  achieving  things,  merely  prevents  things  from  happening.  To 
be  passive  is  in  some  circumstances  the  most  efficient  form  of  activity.  You  cannot  command  events.  You 
can  only  put  yourself  in  the  place  where  events  will  happen   to  you."' 

— Robert  Lynd 

*'ff'e  tnay  say  of  angling  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of  strawberries:  'Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry, 
but  doubtless  God  never  did,^  and  so,  if  I  might  be  judge,  God  never  did  make  a  more  calm,  (piiet,  innocent 
recreation  than  angling.'"'' 

— Ixaak  Walton 

"There  are  no  ivorlds  that  can  tell  the  hidden  spirit  of  the  wilderness,  thai  <-an  reveal  its  mystery,  its  mel- 
ancholy and  its  charm." 

— Theodore  Roosevelt 

"The  power  of  scenery  to  affect  men  is,  in  a  large  way,  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  their  civilisation  and 
the  degree  in  ivhich  their  taste  has  been  cultivated." 

— Frederick  Law  Olmsted 

"/  tcent  to  the  woods  because  I  trished  to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see 
if  I  could  not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I  came  to  die,  discover  that  I  had  not  lived." 

— Henry  Thoreaii 

"But  a  little  lonesome  space  where  nature  has  her  own  way.  where  it  is  quiet  enough  at  night  for  one  to 
hear  the  patter  of  small  paws  on  leaves  and  the  njurmuring  of  birfis,  can  still  be  afforded  in  these  troubled 
days.     The  gift  of  tranquillity,  wherever  found,  is  beyond  price."'' 

— New  York  Times  editorial, 
October  5,  1953 

"Nature  is  the  true  idealist.  If  hen  she  serves  us  best,  she  speaks  to  the  imagination:  we  feel  that  the  huge 
heaven  and  earth  are  but  a  web  drawn  around  us,  that  the  light,  skies  and  mountains  are  but  the  painted 
vicissittides  of  the  soul."' 

— Emerson 
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RIGHTS 

and 

PRIVILEGES 

By  ROBERT  R.   BOWERS 

WITH  increasing  hnnian  populations  and  de- 
creasing acreages  of  land  and  water  per  individual, 
the  problem  ol  land  and  water  use  seems  difficult 
of  solution.  riie  problem  becomes  more  accentuated 
as  Aou  travel  west  into  Virginia's  mountain  trout 
countrx.  where,  because  of  the  ver\  nature  of  the  sport 
of  trout  fishing,  there  is  a  natural  limitation  of  trout 
water.  Further  complicating  the  situation  is  the  fact 
that  trout  fishing  is  dependent  upon  an  annual  stocking 
of  the  streams,  and  it  is  against  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  to  stock  fish 
within  one-half  mile  of  any  posted  waters.  Thus,  ever\ 
angr\  landowner  aggravated  into  posting  his  land  for 
one  reason  or  another  not  only  closes  his  own  waters  to 
fishing,  but  also  closes  considerable  water  above  and 
below  his  property. 

The  posting  of  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
poses  a  more  acute  problem  than  posting  in  the  east. 
In  the  east,  a  man  may  post  his  land  but  continue  to 
allow  fishermen  to  fish  by  permission,  and  because  the 
warm  water  species  such  as  bass  and  bream  will  most 
likelv  reproduce  and  carry  over  from  year  to  year 
there  will  be  fish  to  catch.  However,  few  of  our  trout 
waters  have  an\  carrx  over,  and  without  annual  stocking 
of  trout  there  would  be  virtually  no  trout  fishing  in 
Virginia.  So  every  mile  of  posted  water  goes  out  of 
j)roduction  the  year  after  stocking  is  discontinued. 
Vi  e  have  said  that  this  problem  of  posted  lands  seems 
difficult  of  solution.  Yet,  regardless  of  how  big  the 
problem  ma\  seem,  this  progression  toward  a  deteri- 
orating situation  does  have  a  solution,  liut  the  solution 
lies  with  the  sportsmen  themselves,  not  with  the  Game 
Commission,  as  many  people  apparently  think.  Con- 
servation (Commissions  the  nation  over  have  toyed  with 
this  problem  and  have  tried  everything  short  of  regi- 
mentation to  provide  a  place  for  fishermen  to  fish,  but 
even  where  the  situation  was  made  better,  no  amount  ol 
aid  had  been  enough  until  those  directly  concerned 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  find  the  answer. 

Th<-  problem  of  posted  lands  parallels  that  of  hunting 
accidents  to  sonu'  degree,  inasmuch  as  both  arc  tied  in 
willi  individual  responsibilities.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  trcs|)ass.  abuse  of  another's  property  and 
posted  lands,  the  problem  is  one  of  a  social  nature  and 
catuiol  be  solve<l  completely  without  the  wholesale 
co-operation  of  all  concerned.  Vt  hen  a  man  is  careless 
with  firearms,  he  ma\   injure  himself  or  one  of  his  com- 


panions, whereas,  a  man  who  abuses  the  privilege  of 
fishing  on  another's  property  is  doing  injur\  to  an  entire 
fraternity  of  sportsmen.  "The  abuse  of  the  landowner's 
hospitality  by  a  careless  few  may  cause  an  entire  com- 
munity to  withdraw  its  fishing  privileges  from  all," 
a  fact  which  should  pound  home  to  the  individual  the 
responsibility  of  his  actions,  and  his  moral  obligation  to 
conduct  himself  accordingl)  . 

In  finding  a  permanent  solution  to  this  landowner- 
sportsmen  problem,  we  must  learn  to  face  up  to  facts. 
In  this  case,  the  fact  is  this:  fishing  and  hunting  on 
another  man's  property  is  a  privilege,  not  an  inherent 
or  vested  right.  This  false  belief  of  our  "inherent  rights" 
has  done  more  to  alienate  the  landowner  from  the  sports- 
man than  any  other  single  thing.  For  too  long  we  have 
spoken  and  acted  in  terms  of  sportsmen's  rights,  and 
not  in  terms  of  landowners'  rights,  which  is  where  our 
troubles  lie.  If  we  truly  want  to  find  a  solution,  then 
it  is  time  we  talked  and  acted  in  terms  of  landowner's 
rights  and  the  sportsman's  privilege. 

Let's  face  it!  When  a  man  fishes  or  hunts  (m  another's 
property  he  is  exercising  a  privilege,  not  a  right.  He  is  a 
guest,  not  a  landlord.  The  game  and  fish  may  belong  to 
the  state,  but  the  landowner  owns  the  habitat  and  can 
open  and  close  his  lands  to  hunting  and  fishing  as  he 
sees  fit.  "Without  his  generous  co-operation,  the 
sportsman  who  has  no  lands  of  his  own  nuist  depend  on 
state-owned  areas  for  his  sport."  And  we  know  full 
well  that  the  amount  of  state  owned  lands  and  waters  is 
not  adetpiate  to  begin  to  satisf\  even  a  nu'ager  ruunber 
of  sportsmen.  The  answer  obviously  lies  in  more  private 
land  open  to  public  fishing  and  the  sportsmen  them- 
selves can  set  the  pattern  for  such  a  program.  (Courtesy, 
consideration  and,  in  general,  higher  ethical  standards 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  fishermen  themselves  can 
help  bring  this  about.  But  such  ethics  can  never  be 
until  the  (lav  comes  when  we,  as  a  fishing  fraternity, 
learn  to  put  ourselves  in  the  other  man's  place,  and  to 
govern  our  actions  and  our  tempers  accordingly.  We 
can  blame  the  "<'ity  feller"  if  we  wish,  but  it  is  actions 
of  faith,  not  accusations,  which  open  laiuls  and  waters 
to  the  public  for  recreational  use. 
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TAZEWELL  COYOTE 
BELIEVED  INTRODUCED 

The  marauding,  stock-killing  coy- 
ote killed  last  March  1  in  Burkes  Gar- 
den, Tazewell  County,  is  believed  to 
have  been  one  of  a  pair  of  pups 
brought  in  from  the  west  and  which 
were  released  or  escaped  some  three 
years  ago,  M.  Wheeler  Kesterson, 
supervising  game  warden  from  Ewing, 
discloses. 

Kesterson  stated  that  in  the  course 
of  a  year's  time,  the  coyote  had  killed 
more  than  400  sheep  and  lambs  in 
Tazewell  County  with  damages  total- 
ing more  than  $20,000. 

Finally,  last  February,  the  Tazewell 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  hired 
Clell  Lee,  a  professional  trapper  from 
Arizona  to  come  to  Virginia  to  trap  or 
kill  the  sheep-killer.  An  incentive  of 
$2,500  was  offered  by  the  Board  if 
Lee  killed  it. 

On  March  1,  Lee  and  a  group  of 
hunters  shot  and  killed  the  353  2 
pound  coyote. 

Kesterson  said  if  the  coyote  was  an 
importation  from  some  other  state, 
the  Virginia  Game  Laws  had  been  vio- 
lated, inasmuch  as  the  law  reads  in 
part,  as  follows:  "Live  wolves  or  coy- 
otes, or  birfls  and  animals  otherwise 
classed  as  predatory  or  undesirable, 
may  not  be  imported  into  this  state, 
or  liberated  therein,  except  under  per- 
mit of  the  Commission  .  .  ." 

RABID  BOBCAT  ATTACKS 
TIMBER  WORKER 

Gordon  Delawder,  a  timber  worker 
from  Bird  Haven,  Shenandoah 
County,  wore  a  bandage  on  his  left 
cheek  and  perhaps  will  retain  a  scar, 
but  after  his  experience  with  a  rabid 
bobcat,  he  is  thankful  to  be  around  to 
tell  about  it. 

Delawder  was  walking  from  his 
home  to  that  of  a  neighbor  in  the  earlv 
morning  of  last  February  28,  when 
without  warning,  something  jumped 


from  behind  landing  on  his  shoulders. 
He  turneil  his  face  to  see  what  it  was, 
and  as  he  did,  the  jaws  of  a  20-pound 
bobcat  clamped  hold  of  his  cheek. 
Delawder  grabbed  for  the  cat  with  his 
right  hand,  but  immediately  the  big 
cat  released  its  hold  on  the  cheek  and 
bit  the  man's  hand.  He  fought  with 
the  animal  initil  he  got  it  to  the 
ground  between  his  knees,  where  he 
choked  the  cat  to  death  with  his  left 
hand. 

The  cat  had  died  with  its  teeth 
clamped  tightly  in  a  death  grip  into 
the  man's  right  hand.  Two  neigh- 
bors,    William     and     Wilmer     Hens- 


Gordon 

Delawder, 

the  victim  of  a 

rabid   bobcat 


berger,  hearing  the  noise,  came  run- 
ning to  the  scene  and  helj)?d  Delawder 
prv    the   jaws    of    the    bobcat    apart. 

Delawder  was  rushed  to  a  doctor  in 
Mt.  Jackson  and  immediate  treat- 
ment for  rabies  was  begun. 

The  dead  cat  was  placed  in  De- 
lawder's  car,  and  was  taken  to  the 
home  of  State  Game  Warden  Elon 
Sheetz.  Warden  Sheetz  promptly 
took  the  animal  to  the  state  labora- 
tory at  Luray,  where  it  was  examined 
for  symptoms  of  rabies. 

The  laboratory  reported  the  animal 
probably  had  rabies. 

GAME  WARDENS  AID 
IN  ROBBERS  DOWNFALL 

Tom  Starrett,  conservation  officer 


from  Hinton.  reports  that  two  state 
game  wardens  were  instrumental  in 
the  capture  of  two  alleged  robbers  in 
Rockingham  County  last  March  4. 

The  morning  following  a  robbery  of 
a  local  business  establishment  in  Har- 
risonburg, Wardens  Wade  Fawlev  and 
Goldie  Smith  were  patrolling  Drv 
River,  a  trout  stream  in  Rockingham 
County,  when  they  came  upon  two 
men  breaking  open  a  safe  with  a 
sledge  hammer.  One  of  the  wardens 
approached  the  men,  while  the  other 
went  to  call  the  sheriff. 

Upon  seeing  the  warden,  the  men 
jumped  into  their  car  and  drove  down 
the  road  about  200  \ards  where  they 
abandoned  the  car. 

The  sheriff  arrived  with  a  partv  of 
men  and  borrowed  a  pair  of  blood- 
hounds to  take  up  the  chase.  The 
hounds  pickcfl  up  the  trail  and  trailed 
the  men  approximately  two  miles  up 
the  mountain  where  thev  were  lo- 
cated hovering  behind  some  big  rocks. 

A  lot  of  credit  is  due  both  Warden 
Fawley  and  Deputy  Warden  Smith  for 
their  part  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
robbers.  They  were  doing  a  fine  job 
of  jjatrolling  the  trout  streams  of 
Rockingham  County  looking  for  fish 
and  game  law  violators,  when  thev 
came  upon  criminals  of  another  tvpe. 
But  it  just  goes  to  show  that  crime  is 
crime  whether  against  fish  laws  or 
criminal  laws. 


Granddaughter  of  Warden  W.  D.  Wade  poses 
with  motherless  fawn 
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CASTING  TOURNAMENTS 
FOR  YOUNG  CASTERS 

The  Junior  and  Boy  Scout  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
AngHng  and  Casting  Chibs  will  pro- 
mote a  series  of  correspondence 
tournaments  for  juvenile  casters  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1953. 
There  will  be  no  entry  fees  and  the 
tournaments  will  be  open  to  any 
group  of  youngsters,  16  years  of  age 
and  under,  provided  they  have  adult 
sponsors. 

Each  tournament  period  will  extend 
from  Sunday  through  the  following 
Saturday.  All  casting  will  he  on  a 
team  basis  with  five  casters  forming 
bait  teams  and  three  casters  on  each 
fly  team.  Team  scores  are  to  be 
mailed  to  the  committee  chairman 
who  will  determine  the  winner  of 
each  contest  and  then  send  results 
and  standings  of  the  various  groups 
to  all  entrants. 

iNational  team  champions  for  each 
event  will  Ix'  determined  at  the  close 
of  ihc  tournaments  in  August. 

For  further  information,  write: 
Harold  I'.  Smith.  Chairman,  iNAACC 
Jiuiior  t^i  Bo\  Scout  Committee, 
421  l-A  Margaret ta  Avenue.  St.  T>ouis 
15,  Missouri. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 

FEDERAIION 

BECOMES  NUMBER  47 

IN  NATION 

Wil.llife  Week.  March  15-21,  was 
climaxed  this  spring  b\  the  addition 
of  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Kedcralion 
to  the  ranks  of  16  other  slates  now 
united  with  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  hill  Newsome.  state  sec- 
retary, reports. 

The  Virginia  Kcdcration  got  its 
full  recognition  at  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  (Convention,  held  in 
Washington.  I).  C,  last  March,  at 
which    time    Dr.    U.     \.    Peruiinfiton. 


Virginia  President,  and  R.  C.  Wood, 
of  Covington,  were  in  attendance. 
These  two  conservationists  found  a 
great  spirit  of  comradeship  and  en- 
thusiasm among  all  members,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  the  best  at- 
tended convention  in  the  history  of 
the  Federation. 

Virginia  becomes  the  fort  v -seventh 
state  to  unite  in  the  nation-wide 
campaign  to  restore  and  conserve 
our  wildlife  resources.  Newsome 
said  that  we  are  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  get   on   the  big  team. 

At    the    same    time,    a    supply    of 


Bill  Newsome   (left)   displays   new   Federation 
deeds  to  Commission  education  staff 

Virginia  Federation  emblems  and 
decals  are  being  distributed  to  mem- 
bers throughout  the  state.  The 
words  "V  irginia  W  ildlife  Federation" 
are  printed  ar'ound  the  outer  portion, 
with  "Soil,  Water,  Forests,  and  W  ild- 
life" over  the  |»etals  of  a  dogwood, 
with  "Restore,  (]onser\c  on  llic 
ribbon. 

Mendxrs  ol  afliliatcd  clidis  ma\ 
obtain  endtlcms  in  am  (piantit\ 
through  their  clid>  secretaries.  In- 
dividual sustaining  niendx-rs.  which 
number  in  tlw  huniireds,  ma\  obtain 
thi-ni  from  the  {'('deration  Secretar\. 
hill  Newsome,  |{a\  side.  \  irginia.  Ihe 
price  is  t  wen  t\ -five  cents  for  ea<h 
decal.  and  lift\  cents  each  plus  cost 
of    adding    club     name     for    j>atches. 

Identilication      of      members      will 


play  an  important  part  in  one  of  the 
Federation's  important  projects,  that 
of  a  campaign  to  establish  better 
farmer-sportsman  relations.  Every 
member  can  help  this  plan  bv  dis- 
playing the  Federation  emblem  and 
living  up  to  its  principles,  Newsome 
declared. 

MORE  CONSERVATION, 
MORE  CALORIES 

Paul  O.  (Pop)  Peters,  president  of 
the  Virginia  Division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  reports 
that  in  a  food  survey  covering  78 
countries  and  90  percent  of  the 
worlds  popidation  recently  made  by 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization, it  was  discovered  that  the 
people  of  the  Irish  Republic  (EIRE) 
enjoy  the  highest  calory  intake  of  any 
countrN.  In  short,  the  Irish  are  eat- 
ing better  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  situation  has  come  about  h\  in- 
telligent conservation  and  use  of  the 
land  resources  available  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  The  report  of  the  FAO 
shows  the  caloric  consumption  of  16 
of  the  top  countries  to  be  as  follows: 
Country  Daily  Calories 

of  Food 
Ireland  3,310 

New  Zealand  3,250 

Argentina  3,190 

Denmark  3.160 

Australia  3,160 

Switzerland  3,150 

Norway  3.110 

LNIIFD  STATES  3.130 

Sweden  3.120 

United  Kingdom  3.100 

Canada  3.060 

U.  S.S.  R.  (Russia)  3.020 

Netherlands  2,960 

France  2,770 

Belgium-!  ,u\<  lubourg  2.770 

Cuba  2.740 

The  Observer,  published  at  22    Tudor 
Street.    London.   K.    (].     1,    in    an    edi- 
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torial  of  August  10,  l*)S2,  rcporlrd 
that  while  world  populations  are  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  1.5  percent  a 
year,  world  food  production  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  but  .3  percent. 
The  people  of  Ireland  are  keeping 
close  to  the  soil  using  every  modern 
method  and  machinery  to  preserve 
their  natural  resources.  They  pro- 
duce an  abundance  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  a  surplus  for  export  as 
well. 

NATIONAL    PARK    FIRES    LOW 

The  \ational  Park  Service  reports 
that  considering  the  imusually  dry 
conditions  of  many  of  the  parks  and 
the  record  42,S00,000  visitors  last 
year,  fire  damage  was  relatively  low. 
During  1952,  465  fires  starte<l  in  or 
burned  into  park  areas  damaging 
6,133  acres,  of  which  4,630  were 
grassland.  Of  the  465  fires,  268 
could  be  traced  to  man-created  causes. 

NUMBER  OF  FISHING 

LICENSES 

SOLD  IN  UNITED  STATES 

REACHES  NEW  HIGH 

The  popularity  of  fresh-water  fish- 
ing in  the  United  States  reached  a 
new  high  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1952,  with  the  record  sale  of  17,- 
127,896  anglers'  licenses,  Albert  M. 
Day,  director  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  reports. 

The  gross  revenue  derived  by  the 
48  states  from  these  license  sales 
amounted  to  .$33,609,539. 

Compared  with  the  previous  year 
when  16,026,699  fishing  licenses  were 
sold  by  the  various  states  for  $35,- 
554,285,  the  1951-52  season  totals 
show  an  increase  of  1,101,197  in  li- 
censes and  a  decrease  of  $1,944,746  in 
revenue. 

Nonresident  fishermen  purchased 
2,308,225  licenses  in  fiscal  year  1952. 
an  increase  of  152,804  over  the  2,- 
155,421  of  the  previous  year.  States 
which  attracted  the  greatest  number 
of  out-of-state  anglers  were  Wis- 
consin, with  299,768  nonresident  li- 
cense sales;  Minnesota,  with  286,510; 
Michigan,  with  282,425;  and  Tennes- 
see, with  224,230. 

In  the  number  of  licenses  issued, 
Michigan,  with  1,124,338,  continued 
to  head  the  list.  California  rates  sec- 
ond place  with  1,059,367,  while  third 


place  went  lo  Wisconsin  with  1,- 
038,712.  Minnesota  held  fourth 
place,  with  930,556;  Ohio  was  fifth 
with  874,910;  New  York,  sixth,  with 
794,436;  Tennessee  seventh,  with 
762,055:  Illinois,  eighth,  with  750,968; 
Pennsylvania,  ninth,  with  664,286; 
and  Missouri,  tenth,  with  654,268 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  WOOD  DUCKS 

Since  the  publication  of  a  leaflet 
entitled,  "Suggestions  for  Building 
Wood  Duck  Nest  Boxes."  the  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
has  been  flooded  with  requests  for 
information  concerning  this  phase  of 
wildlife  management. 

Garden  clubs,  civic  groups  and 
sportsman  organizations  throughout 
eastern  Virginia  have  taken  interest 
in  this  "down  to  earth"  means  of 
aiding     the     state's     most     beautiful 


Richmond  Waltonians  look  over  some  samples 
of  wood  duck  nest  boxes 

wild  fowl. 

Of  special  note  is  the  Richmond 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  which,  at  its  regular 
meeting  last  February,  agreed  to 
construct  and  erect  some  500  wood 
duck  nest  boxes  this  spring,  and 
distribute  them  throughout  Chester- 
field. Hanover,  Henrico  and  New 
Kent  counties. 

Such  enthusiasm  and  willingness 
on  the  part  of  these  organizations 
is  certainly  encouraging  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  all  others  interested 
in  the  conservation  of  the  wildlife 
of  the  state. 

JOHN  M.  PHILLIPS 
PASSES  ANOTHER  MILESTONE 

John  M.  Phillips,  famous  conser- 
vationist of  the  old  school,  whose  rec- 
ollections of  the  fight  for  wildlife  con- 
servation  go   farther   back    than    an) 


other  living  man  loda\.  passed 
another  milestone  last  February  15, 
when  he  observed  his  92nd  birthdav. 
As  usual,  the  day  was  spent  at  his 
home  just  outside  of  Pittsburgh  with 
his  famil\  around  him.  his  grand- 
children pla\  ing  at  his  knees,  as  he 
received  congratulations  from  his 
man\  friends  by  wire,  by  telephone 
and  in  person.  Still  vigorous  of  mind, 
this  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Outdoors 
continues  to  get  great  enjovment  out 
of  life. 

JOE  BROOKS 
DISPLAYS  TALENTS 

Richmonders.  interested  in  fishing 
and  fishing  techniques,  had  a  rare 
treat  last  February  when  Joe  Brooks, 
outdoor  writer  and  fl\  rod  expert,  was 
on  hand  to  display  same  of  his  talents 
for    which    he    is    nationalK     famous. 

Brooks,  who  was  brought  to  Rich- 
mond b\  the  Richmond  Chapter  of 
the  Izaak  W  alton  I^'ague  of  America, 
has  plaved  a  big  role  in  popularizing 
fishing  for  big  fish  with  light  tackle. 
In  this  respect,  he  holds  numerous 
records,  showing  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

A  feature  attraction  of  the  ex- 
liibition  was  a  film  on  bone  fishing 
made  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where 
Brooks  and  a  party  were  shown 
actualh  hooking,  fighting,  and  boat- 
ing these  speedy  underwater  acrobats. 
Each  fish  was  landed  on  a  fly  rod  and 
light  line,  and  was  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  waters  to  fight  again. 

It  is  Brook's  conviction  that  if 
properly  handled,  nearly  any  of  the 
fresh  water  fishes  can  be  taken  with  a 
flv  rod.  Using  a  4  or  5  pound  test 
leader  and  his  fly  rod  he  demon- 
strated why.  A  young  boy.  about 
10  vears  old,  was  chosen  from  the 
audience  to  act  as  the  fish,  and  he 
took  the  bait  and  ran  with  all  his 
might  from  the  fh  rod.  but  by  keep- 
ing the  bend  of  the  rod  constantly 
bearing  against  the  boy.  Brooks 
brought  him  to  a  complete  halt  in  a 
short  time.  A  scale  used  to  measure 
the  pressure  being  put  against  the 
rod  showed  that  a  maximum  of  only 
o  n  e  -  p  o  u  n  d  pressure  was  applied 
against  the  rod.  Pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  a  pretty  big  fish  can  be 
taken  on  a  fly  rod  and  light  line,  if 
vou  know  what  you  are  doing. 
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Ques.:  How  much  did  a  heaver  pell  hring 
during  the  spring  trapping  season:* 

Ans.:  This  season,  pelts  were  bringing  any- 
where from  $10  to  $15  apiece,  a  con- 
siderable drop  from  the  $50  price  they 
brought  five  years  ago. 

Qnes.:  How  large  is  the  new  Kerr  Dam  lo- 
cated between  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina? 

Ans.:  This  area  impounds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  85,000  acres  of  water,  has  around 
700  miles  of  shoreline,  is  40  miles  long,  and 
the  greater  part  is  in  Virginia. 

Ques.:  Is  it  necessary  lo  have  a  permit  lo 
keep  scpiirrels  in  captivilv  as  pels? 

Ans.:  It  is  against  the  policy  of  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  to  issue  per- 
mits to  hold  gray  squirrels  in  captivity  for  any 
reason. 

Ques.:  Is  a  license  necessary  to  fish  in  brack- 
ish water  in  the  state  of  Virginia? 

Ans.:  A  license  to  fish  is  required  wherever 
fresh  water  fish  may  appear. 

Ques.:  How  many  streams  does  the  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  stork 
with  trout,  and  how  manv  miles  of  waler 
are  contained  therein? 

Ans.:  The  Commission  has  135  trout  streams 
and  1,100  miles  of  water  on  the  approved 
stocking  list.  These  streams  were  stocked 
with  trout  by  April  1  5  of  this  year. 

Ques.:  What  exactly  is  the  Farm  Game 
Program  of  the  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries? 

Ans.:  Because  the  Gome  Commission  has 
long  recognized  that  the  basis  for  the  res- 
toration of  wildlife  to  its  rightful  place  in  Vir- 
ginia is  the  restoration  of  suitable  wildlife 
habitat,  it  has  instituted  a  program  to  help 
landowners  and  sportsmen  establish  food 
and  shelter  for  farm  game. 


Ques.:  Are  chiggers  sucking  hlood  when  they 
attach  themselves  to  a  human  heing? 

Ans.:  No.  The  young  chigger  will  insert  its 
mouth-parts  into  the  epidermis  which  brings 
about  the  llquifoction  of  the  tissues.  This 
liquid  serves  as  the  mite's  food. 

Ques.:  How  large  should  wildlife  planting 
patches  he? 

Ans.:  The  Commission  advises  that  at  least 
one-eighth-acre  plantings  be  made  because 
it  has  been  found  that  an  area  this  size  will 
produce  enough  food  to  feed  a  covey  of 
quail  throughout  the  year. 

Ques.:  Mow  is  the  I' arm  Game  Program  of 
the  Commission  of  (ranie  and  Irdand  Fish- 
eries financed? 

Ans.:  Funds  for  the  Form  Game  Program 
which  are  used  for  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  free  planting  materials  and  the 
paymant  of  fees  for  the  advice  of  specialists 
comes  through  the  Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife 
Program.  The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  pro- 
vides for  an  1 1   percent  excise  tax  on  sport- 


ing arms  and  ammunition  and  this  money  is 
returned  to  the  states  for  game  management 
work.  Thus  the  sportsmen  are  indirectly 
paying  the  bill. 


Ques.:     What  is  the  weight  of  a  honey  bee? 

Ans.:  The  average  weight  of  a  honey  bee  is 
less  than  one  three-hundredths  of  on  ounce. 
It  takes  5,000  individual  bees  to  make  up 
one  pound. 

Ques.:  What  is  the  advantage  of  planting 
border  patches  of  plant  sericea  lespedeza? 

Ans.:  Plant  sericea  lespedeza  produces  good 
protective  cover  for  quail  and  food  and  shel- 
ter for  rabbits.  In  addition,  it  will  retard  soil 
erosion  wherever  planted. 


Ques.:     For  what  does  the  beaver  use  its  long 
flat  tail? 

Ans.:     The  beaver,  when  frightened,  slaps  (he 
water   with    its   broad,    flat   tail.      This    is   a 
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"I'm  going  on  a  trip.    Will  I  catch  any  fish?' 


warning  signal  to  every  beaver  within 
hearing  distance,  which  immediately  dis- 
appears. The  tail  is  often  used  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  beaver  dams  and  houses. 


Ques.:     Whal  gooil  is  a  vullurc  or  hu/.zard? 

Ans.:  This  bird  is  the  sanitary  engineer  of  the 
wild.  It  feeds  on  dead  and  decaying  ma- 
terials, thereby  keeping  the  premises  clean 
of  smelling  and  unsightly  carrion.  Crows 
also  serve  such  a  purpose,  only  to  a  slightly 
lesser  degree. 

Ques.:  Fvery  year  rohins  and  other  song- 
birds do  damage  to  mv  clierrv  crop  and  1 
uould  like  lo  get  rid  of  them.  Can  1  legally 
kill  ihese  birds  thai  are  doing  the  damage? 

Ans.:  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  contacted  in  cases  of  damage  to 
crops  by  these  birds,  as  well  as  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  permit  to  kill 
certain  migratory  birds  is  required. 


Ques.:  Which  of  our  Virginia  birds  is  referred 
to  as  the  "rain  crow"? 

Ans.:  The  cuckoo.  It  seems  that  this  bird  be- 
comes exeptionally  vocal  just  before  a  rain. 

Ques.:  What  is  the  fastest  living  bird  or 
mammal? 

Ans.:  F-lummingbird.  It  has  the  highest  rate 
of  metabolism  of  any  warm-blooded  crea- 
ture. During  the  day,  this  bird  must  be  con- 
tinually searching  for  food.  At  night,  to 
keep  from  starving  to  death  the  bird  becomes 
inactive  and  goes  into  a  type  of  hibernation. 


Ques.:     How  many  forest  fire  lookout  towers 
are  there  in  Virginia? 


The 


120. 
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ues.:     How  many  federal  duck  stamps  are 
purchased  each  vear  in  the  United  States? 

Ans.:  Approximately  2,000,000  average. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952, 
a  total  of  2,167,767  duck  stamps  were  pur- 
chased by  hunters,  conservationists,  and  phil- 
atelists in  the  United  States. 


Ques.:  I  have  seen  a  red -headed  woodpecker 
excavate  a  nest  cavity  in  a  bi"  living  pine 
tree  near  my  home  and  would  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  bird  it  is.  I  know  it  is  a 
woodpecker,  but  what  species  is  it? 

Ans.:  Most  likely  it  is  a  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker. This  bird  is  the  only  one  known  to 
excavate  its  nest  cavity  out  of  a  living  pine 
tree.  It  usually  returns  to  the  same  tree  year 
after  year. 

Ques.:  Does  a  buzzard  locale  its  food  by  smell 
or  sight? 

Ans.:  Perhaps  some  of  each  of  these  two 
senses  enter  in,  but  inasmuch  as  buzzards  fly 
so  high  and  spot  dead  animals  from  such 
great  distances,  it  seems  more  likely  that 
sight  is  the  more  important. 

Ques.:     Are  bats  really  blind? 

Ans.:  Bats  are  not  "blind  as  bats."  As  far 
as  naturalists  can  tell,  they  have  fair  day- 
time vision. 


Ques.:      Why  are  gars  often    termed   "living 
'  fossils""? 

Ans.:  Gars  are  spoken  of  frequently  as  "living 
fossils"  because  nearly  all  of  their  relatives 
are  extinct. 


Ques.:  To  what  species  does  the  jack  salmon 
belong? 

Ans.:  The  jack  salmon  or  walleye  is  really  a 
perch.  It  belongs  to  the  perch  family  along 
with  the  small  darters. 


Ques.:  What  animal  is  considered  the  first 
paper  manufacltirer? 

Ans.:  Certain  wasps  are  considered  the  first 
makers  of  paper.  They  make  their  nests 
with  a  gray,  paper-like  material  which  they 
manufacture  themselves. 


(,)ucs.:     Where  do  eels  spawn? 

Ans. :  To  the  best  of  scientific  knowledge,  fresh 
water  eels  of  North  America  and  Europe  all 
spawn  in  an  area  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
near  Bermuda. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Vtrgima^s 
THREE  POISONOUS 

SNAKES 


Virginia  has  only  three  poisonous  snakes:  the  copper- 
head, timber  rattlesnake,  and  cottonmouth  moccasin. 
Here,  for  your  inspection,  are  the  distinguishing  features 
of  each.  Snakes  need  not  be  feared  if  we  know  them, 
understand  their  habits,  and  follow  common  safety  rules. 
Chief  distinguishing  features  of  Virginia's  poisonous 
snakes  are:  elliptic  eye  pupil,  deep  pit  between  eye  and 
nostril,  and  greater  number  of  plates  under  tail  in  a 
single  row.  Non-venomous  water  snakes  have  all  the 
plates  under  tail  in  a  double  row,  and  a  round  eye  pupil. 

Photos  from  the  National  Audubon  Society 
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A.   Timber  rattleinake:  Of  general  occurrence  in  elevated  parts  of 
■V     Virginia;  distinct  triangular  head,  body  SV;  to  5  feet  in  length  and 
strongly  keeled,  with  well  developed  rattles 


r^^if^ 


B.    Copperhead:  General  distribution  in  state  and  in  Dismal  Swamp, 

2  to  4  feet  in  length,  average  21/2  feet;  note  hour-glass  markings 

on  the  body 


*"  i^ '#'t\-r  %-^     has  a  pron 
;  '-»      'VV'"^-       >     present  in  n 

^0-    '^-'"^ 


Circle:  Like  Virginia's  other  two   pit   vipers,   the   copperhead 
ounced  pit  between  the  eye  and  nostril.     This  is  not 
non-venomous  snakes.     Note  elliptical  or  cat-like  pupil 
of  the  eye  and  triangular  head 


E.  Right:  Flicking  tongue  of  water 
moccasin;  forked  tongue,  a  feeler, 
should  not  be  confused  with  fangs 
which  fold  back  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth 

See  Lower  Photo. 


F.  Hypodermic  fatngs  of  the  water 
moccasin:  Note  how  they  curve 
around  pencil;  mouth  is  cotton  white 


D.  Cottonmouth  moccasin:    Heavy-bodied  dark  brown  snake  with 

whitish  mouth,  found  only  in  southeastern  Tidewater  sections  and 

in  the  Dismal  Swamp 


CONDENSED  VIRGINIA  FISH  LAWS 

(Season  1953-54) 

*License  required  to  take  any  fresh-woter  fish 


WALL-EYED  PIKE  OR  PIKE  PERCH  LARGEMOUTH    BASS— SMALLMOUTH    BASS 

Open  season:  West  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  June  20,  1953,  to  ROCK   BASS 

December   31,    1953.       (Exception— New   River— June   20,  q          season:   Large  and  Smallinouth,  Spotted  and  Rock  Bass; 

1953,  to  March  31,  1954  )     East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun-  -^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  j^jj^^  Mountains,  June  20,  1953,  to  December 

tains,  June  1,  1953-March  15,  1954.  31^  ^953.  g^gj  ^^  (he  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  June  1,  1953, 

Creel  limit:  20  a  day.  to  March  15,  1954. 

Size  limit:  None.    All  to  be  kept  as  part  of  creel.  Creel  limit:    Large  and  Smallmouth  Black  Bass,  and  Spotted 

Note:     (Pike,  Jack -fish  or  Pickerel,  no  size  limit  and  no  closed  Bass,  8  a  day,  150  a  season;  Rock  Bass  or  Redeye,  15  a  day, 

season,  creel  limit  20  a  day.)  150  a  season. 

Size  limit:     Black  Bass — 10  inches  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of 

BROOK    TROUT— RAINBOW   TROUT  *^''      ^"^^  ^«^*  ^-^  Redeye-None. 

c^        lonn    '.    1  A^      1    1Q-,  .  CRAPPIE  OR  SILVER  PERCH 

Open  season:     From  12:00  o  clock  noon.  May  1,  19^3,  to  one 

hour  after  sunset  September  15,  1953,  and  from  one  hour  BREAM — OTHER    SUNFISH 

before  sunrise  to  one  hour  after  sunset  on  intervening  days.  Qpen  season:  Continuous  open  season. 

Creel  limit:  8  a  day.  Size  limit:  None. 

Size  limit:  None.    All  to  be  kept  as  part  of  creel  limit.  Creel  limit:  Bream  and  other  sunfish,  25  a  day  in  the  aggregate 

of  all  species,  including  crappie. 

LICENSES 

County  resident  to  hunt  and  fish $1.00  National  Forest  Stamp,  to  hunt,  trap  and  fish $  LOOf 

State  resident  to  fish 3  .  00  Nonresident,  to  fish 10 .  00 

City  resident  to  fish  in  waters  within  limits  of  city  of  residence 1 .00 

License  to  fish  not  required  of  resident  persons  under  sixteen  years  old.  License  not  required  of  landowners,  their  husbands  or 
wives  and  their  children,  resident  or  nonresident,  to  fish  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own  lands  and  inland  waters,  nor  of  their  bona 
fide  tenants,  renters  or  lessees,  when  they  reside  on  such  lands  and  have  written  permission  of  the  landlord  upon  their  person,  and  a 
house  guest  of  the  owner  of  a  private  fish  pond  is  not  required  to  have  a  license  to  fish  in  such  pond. 

Any  person  commissioned  or  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  or  Marines,  while  stationed  or  located  in  the  county  wherein 
the  license  is  applied  for,  and  any  student  regularly  enrolled  in  any  bona  fide  preparatory  school,  college  or  university  in  this  state 
who  presents  a  certificate  of  enrollment  for  the  current  year  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  wherein  such  school,  college  or  university  is 
located,  may  purchase  a  county  or  state  resident  license. 

fin  addition  to  a  license,  a  National  Forest  Stamp  is  required  to  hunt,  fish  or  trap  in  the  George  Washington  and  Jefferson  National 
Forests:  Cost  $1.00. 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Lawful  Fishing — Fishing  in  the  inland  waters  of  this  state  shall  be  by  angling  with  natural  bait  or  artificial  lures  and  a  hook  and 
line,  attached  to  a  rod  or  pole,  either  with  or  without  reel  or  by  tight-line,  during  the  open  seasons,  including  first  and  last  days  thereof, 
within  the  daily  creel,  season  and  size  limits  prescribed. 

Unlawful  Sale — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  fresh-water  black  bass,  fresh-water  trout  and  all  other  game  fish  taken  in  the  waters  of  tne  state. 

Sunday  Fishing — Sunday  fishing  is  prohibited  in  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt  (except  in  James  River  and  Carvin's 
Cove),  Craig,  Giles  (except  in  Mountain  Lake  and  New  River),  Highland,  Rockbridge,  Surry  (except  in  Sunken  Meadow  Lake),  and 
in  Silver  Lake  in  Rockingham  County. 

EXCEPTIONS  TO  STATEWIDE  LAWS 

Shenandoah  National  Park  .,         „ 

Kerr  Keservoir 

Trout  fishing  only  allowed  within  Park.  c        •   i  1   .-  i-  1  i-„-t  1     •  „ 

r.  11      •  1  .•  I     ^1,  .•  r    »  Special  regulations  on  ncenses,  seasons,  creel  limits  and  size 

rollowine  regulations  govern  only  those  portions  ot  streams  ,.     .^  1     ^   ir        ■    c  *•  1      •      t^u      n  •     •  c 

,    .  1     11         -fu-      »u     D     1        c        •       .  .  r  HI        1  limits    apply,      ror   intormation   apply    to    Ine    l^ominission   ot 

lying  wholly  within  the  rark:     3unri.se  to  sunset  Irom   May   1,  ^  1  t    i       i  c-  1      •        t>-  i  j  to    \r-     •    • 

ir>-o    .     T    1     in    inro        •    •  •      -7  ■      u  1  i-     ••  o   i   -1  Game  and  Inland  fisheries,  Kichinona  13,  Virginia. 

i9r>i,  to  July  10,  1953;  minimum  size  7  inches;  creel  limit  o  aaily;  " 

only  artificial  bait  allowed;  state  license  required.     No  spinners  Sherando  Lake 

or  lures  with  more  than  one  hook  permitted.  ,  ,,.  ,  .  .        , 

Conforms  to  general  State  Laws,     lishmg  permitted  outside 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway  the  swimming  area. 

Conforms  to  state  regulations  except  hours  shall  be  from  sun-  o      *-        '' 

rise  to  sunset,  and  artificial  bait  only  may  be  used.  Conforms  to  general  State  Laws,  except  Coles  Run  is  closed 

lo  fishing. 
Claytor  Lake  Back  Bay 

Located  in  Pulaski  County;  boats  available;  year  around  fish-  Back  Bay  and  tributaries,  not  including  Lake  Tecum.seh  and 

ing  except  unlawful  to  take  bass  during  April  and  May.  Red  Wing  Lake,  continuous  open  season. 

COMMISSION  CONTROLLED  PONDS  South  Holston  Impoundment 

» ■  r-  I  I  r>       1    t!  /-■  *  Continuous  open  season  on  all  species.     Creel  limit  conforms 

Airlield  Pond,  .^Missex  County.'^  .       .   ..     i 

r>      .     ,    1,      1    I,  •         ,-.        -^   /-.        .  to  state  laws. 

Baxter  s  1  ond,  1  rince  Ueorge  County. 

Chandler's  Pond,  Westmoreland  County.*  STATE    PARK    AND    FOREST    LAKES 

Game  Keluge  Pond,  hussex  t.ounty. 

Lake  Gordon,  Mecklenburg  County.*  Bear  Ocek  Lake,  Cumberland  County. 

Phoebe  Pond,  Appomatlox  County.  Doutiiat  Lake,  Bath  County. 

Silver  Lake,  Rockingham  County:  *  Daylight  hours  only.    No  Fairy  Slonc  Lake,  Patrick  (:ounly. 

Sunday  fishing  and  closed   from  January    I    to  May   1.     Fishing  (Joodwin  Lake,  Prince  E<lward  (lourity. 

hours — one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  hour  after  sunset.  Holiday  Lake,  Buckingham  County. 

*Wilborne   Pond,  Southampton  County:     Will  be  open  June  Hungry  Mother  Lake,  Smyth  (bounty. 

1,  1953.  I'rince  l^dward  Lake,  Prince  E<lward  County. 

Creel  and  size  limits:   same  as  state   laws  and  regulations.  Winston  Lake,  Cumberland  (bounty. 

Note:  Boats  with  motor  (except  electric'  motor)  prohibite<l  Seasons,  creel  limits  and  size  limits  are  the  same  as  general 
on  above  ponds.                                                                                                             stale    law    for    fishing.      (Subject    to    closure    by     Conservation 

* — Indicates  that  boats  are  available.  Commission  through  trespass  action.) 


